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THE SAXON SERF: 


5 TALE OF ENGLISH SLAVERY, IN THE 


TWELFTH CENTURY. 
BY HENRY WILLIAM HERBERT. 
CHAP. IV. 
The Serf’ Quarter. 


“ Hath not a Jew eyes? 


Hath not a Jew hands, organs, dimensions, senses, 


Affections, passions? Fed with the same food, 


Hurt with the same weapons, subject to the same dis- 


eases, 
Healed by the same means, warmed and cooled 


By the same winter and summer, as a Christian is? 

: Merchant of Venice. 

High up in @ green, gentle valley, a lap 
among the hills, which, though not very lofty, 
were steep and abrupt with limestone crags 
and ledges, heaving themselves above the soil 
on their upper slopes and summits, perched on 
a small isolated knoll, or hillock, so regular in 
form, and so evenly scarped and rounded, that 
it bore the appearance of an artificial work, 
stood the tall Norman fortalice of Sir Alberic 


de Mortemar. 


It was not a very large building, consisting 
principally of a single lofty square keep, or 
doajon, with four square turrets at the angles, 
attached to the body of the place, merlonwise, 
as it is termed in heraldry, or corner to corner, 
rising some twenty feet or more above the flat 
roof of the tower, which was surrounded with 
heavy projecting battlements widely overhang- 
ing the base, and pierced with crenelles for 
archery, and deep machicolations, by which to 
pour down boiling oil, or molten lead, upon any 


who should attempt the walle. 


In the upper stories, only, of this strong 
place, were there any windows, such as de- 
served the name, beyond mere loops and ar- 
rowelits; but there, far above the reach of any 
scaling-ladder, they looked out, tall and shape- 
ly, glimmering in the summer sunshine, in the 
rich and gorgeous hues of the stained glass— 
at that time the most recent and costly of for- 
eign luxuries, opening on a projecting gallery, 
or bartizan, of curiously carved stone-work, 
which ran round all the four sides of the build- 
elling apartments of 
the castellan and his family both lightsome 
One of the tall turrets, 
which have been described, contained the 
winding staircase, which gave access to the 
halls and guard-rooms which occupied all the 
lower floors, and to the battlements above, 
while each of the others contained sleeping 
chambers of narrow dimensions, on each story, 


ing, and rendered the 


and commodious. 


opening into the larger apartments: 


This keep, which, with the exception of the 
tall battlemented flanking walls, with their es- 
planades and turrets, and advanced barbican 
or gate-house, was the only genuine Norman 
portion of the castle, and occupied the very 
summit of the knoll; but below it, and for the 
most part concealed and covered by the ram- 
parts on which it abutted, was a long, low, 
roomy stone building, which had been in old 
times the mansion of the Saxon thane, who 
had occupied the rich and fertile lands of that 
upland vale, in the happy days before the ad- 
vent of the fierce and daring Normans, to whom 
he had lost both life and lands, and left an 
empty name alone to the inheritance, which 
was not to descend to any of his race or line- 


age. 


Below the walls, which encircled the hillock 
about midway between the base and summit, 
ate-house was 
thrust forward to the brink of a large and 
rapid brook, which had been made by artificial 
means completely to encircle the little hill, 
the slopes were eiitirely bare of trees or un- 
derwood; everything that could possibly cover 
the advances of an enemy being carefully cut 
éown or uprooted, and were clothed only by a 
dense carpet of short, thick greensward, enam- 
elled with daisies pied and silver lady’s smocks ; 
but beyond the rivulet, covering all the bottom 
of the valley with rich and verdant shade, 
were pleasant orchards and coppices, among 
which peeped out the thatched roofs and mud 
walls of the little village, inhabited by the few 
free laborers, and.the more numerous thralls 
and land-serfs, who cultivated the demesnes of 
the foreign noble, who possessed them by right 


except at one spot, where the 


of the sword. 


Through this pleasant little hamlet, the yel- 
low road, which led up to the castle, wound 
devious, passing in its course by an open green, 
on which ha!{ a dozen sheep and two or three 
asses were feeding on the short herbage, with 
® small Saxon chapel, distinguished by its low, 
round, wolf-toothed arch and belfry, on the 
farther vide ; and, in singular proximity to the 
sacred edifice, a small space, enclosed by a 
palisade, containing a gallows, a whipping- 
post, and a pair of stocks—sad monuments 
of Saxon slavery, and Norman tyranny and 


wrong. 


In one of the upper chambers of the feudal 
keep, a small square room, with @ vaulted roof, 
Springing from four clustered columns in the 
corners, with four groined ribs, meeting in the 
centre, from which descended a long, curiously 
carved pendant of stone, terminating in a gilt 
iron candelabrum of several branches, two 
men were seated at a board, on which, though 
the solid viands of the mid-day meal had been 
removed, there were displayed several silver 
dishes, with wastel bread, dried fruits, and 

ght confections, as well as two or three tall, 
gracefal flasks of the light, fragrant wines of 
Gascony and Anjou, and several cups and tan- 
ards of richly chased and gilded metal, inter- 
mixed with two or three large-bowled and thin 
stemmed goblets of purple and ruby-colored 


li 


- 


glass. 


The room was a very pleasant one, lighted 
by two tall windows, aa tae different re 
which stood wide open, admitting the soft, 
balmy, summer air, and the fresh smell of the 
neighboring greeawoods, the breezy voice of 
Which came gently in, whispering through the 


casement. ‘The walls were hong with ta: 


tries of embossed and gilded Spanish leat! 
adorned with spirited figures of Arab skirmis 
ers and Christian chivalry, engaged in the 
Stirring game of warfare; while, no unfit deco- 
ration for a wall ao covered, two or three fine 
suits of chain and plate armor, burnished so 
brightly that they shone like silyer, with their 
n 
stood, like armed knights oy Uohataat dey, is 
— niches, framed especially to receive 


emblazoned shields and 


€m. 










Varlets, pages, and attendants, had all wi 


drawn ; and the two Norman barons sat 
ripping their wine in silence, and appar 
reflecting on some subject which 


it difficult: to Bs pe without offense or’ 


barrassment. At last, the x of th 
Sir Alberic de Mistinars ‘wie deh 
open hand across his fair, broad 
loomed over-his mind, and 
goblet of wine, 


















“ Where is the rab, my friend ?’ 


heads her, we can ac 

greater thingsthan making a free English yeo- 
man of a Saxon thrall.” =~ : 

“JT never was rich, as you well know, De 
Senlis; but at the time of the King’s late 

cursion into Wales, whén [ was noned t 
lead out my power, I had no choice but mort- 
gage this my fortalice, with its demesne of 
Waltheofstow, and a 


‘4, 


its plenishing® and 


stock, castle and thralle, and crops and fisher- 


ies, to Abraham of Tadcaster, for nineteen 
hundred zecchins, to buy their outfitting, hor- 
ses, and armor; ‘and this prohibits me from 
manumitting this man, Leofenoth, although I 
would do so tight willingly, not for that it 
would pleasure you only, but that he is a faith- 
fal and an honest fellow for a thrall, and right 


“ Easily, easily, Alberic,” ans Enquer- 
rand, langhing. “Never shall it be said that 
nineteen hundred zecchins stood between En- 
querrand and his gratitude; beside, this will 
shoot double game with a single arrow. It 
will relieve our trusty Leofenoth from the act- 
ual bondage of a corporeal lord and master, 
and liberate my right good friend and brother 
in arms, Alberic de Mortemar, from the more 
galling spiritual bondage of that foul tyrant 
and perilous oppressor, debt. Tush! no de- 
nial, I say,” he continued, perceiving that Sir 
Alberic was about to make some demur. “It 
is a mere trifle, this, and a matter of no mo- 

ment. I wiliindite an order on my manciple 
at Beaudesert for nineteen hundred zecchins, 

and you may pass it when you will to the usu- 
rious Jew at Tadcaster, giving me in lieu 
thereof a receipt in full for the price of Leofe- 
noth, from thee and thine, to me and mine, to 
have and to hold forever. So shall my grati- 
tude be preserved intact, and my pretty Ade- 
lais have her fond fan«y gratified.” 

“Be it so, then, in God’s name, and by my 
faith | thank you for the loan right heartily ; 
for, on mine honor! that same bloodsucker of 
[srael hath pumped me like the veriest horse- 
leech, these last twelve months, and I know 
not but I should have had to sell, afterall. We 
must have Leofenoth’s consent, however, that 
all may be in form; for he isno common thrall 

but a serf of the soil, and may not be removed 
from it, nor manumitted even, save with his 
own free will.” 

“Who ever heard of a serf refusing to be 
free, more than of a Jew not loving ducats? 
My life on it, he will not be slow to consent!” 
“T trow not—I trow not, De Senlis; but let us 
set about it presently ; a good deed cannot well 
be done too quickly. You pass the wine cup 
too, I notice. Let us take cap and cloak, and 
stroll down into the hamlet yonder; it is a 
pleasant ramble in the cool afternoon, and we 
can see him in his den—he will be scant of 
wind, I trow, and little fit to climb the castle 
hill this evensong, after the battering he re- 
ceived from that stout forester. But freedom 
will be a royal salve, I warrant me, for his 
worst bruises. Shall we go?” 

“Willingly, willingly. I would have it to 
tell Adelais, at her wakening. ’*Twill be a 
eure to her also. She is a tender-hearted child 
ever, and was so from her cradle. Why, I have 
known her cry like the lady Niobe, that the 
prior of St. Albans told us of—that wept till she 
was changed into a dripping fountain, when 
blessed St. Michael and St. George slew all 
her tribe of children, for that she likened hér- 
self, in her vain smile of beauty, to the most 
holy virgin mother, St. Mary of Sienna—at the 
killing of a deer by a stray shaft, that had a 
suckhng fawn beside her foot; and when I 
caused them flog Wufgitha, that was her 
nurse’s daughter, for selling of a ball of flax 
that was given her to spin, she took sick, and 
kept to her bed two days and more, all for that 
she heard the wench squealing; and I might 
not have peace with her, till she had made me 
promise that the jades of women should taste 
the boar’s hide no longer.” 

“Our god’s forbode!” answered Alberic, 
laughing. «It must have been a black day for 
your seneschal. How rules he your warders, 
since? My fellow, Hundibert, swears that the 
girls need more tickling than the laziest swine 
of the whole Saxon herd. But come; let us 
be moving.” 

With that they descended the winding stone 
stairway into the great hall or guardroom, 
which occupied the whole ground floor of the 
castle—a noble vaulted room, stone arched and 
stone paved, its wallshung with splendid arms 
and well-used weapons, 

“Old swords, and pikes, and bows, 
And good old shields and targets, that borne some 

stout old blows.” 

Thence, through an echoing archway, above 
which in its grooves of stone hung the steel- 
clinched portcullis, and down a steep and al- 
most precipitous flight of steps, without any 
rail or breastwork, they reached the large 
court yard, where some. of the retainers were 
engaged in trying feats of strength and skill, 
throwing the hammer, wrestling, or sHooting 
with arbalasts at a mark, while others were 
playing at games of chance in a cool shadowy 
angle of the walls, moistering their occupation 
with an occasional pull at a deep black tank- 
ard, which stood beside them on the board. 

After tarryitig a few minutes in the court, 
observing the wrestlers and crosshowmen, and 
throwing in an‘occasional. word of good-hu- 
mored wee ach at any good shot or hap- 
py fall, the lords passed the drawbridge, which 
was lowered, giving access to the pleasant 
country, over which the warder was gazing 
half wistfully, and watching a group of pretty 
girls, who were washing clothes in the brook 
at about half a mile’s distance, laughing as 
merrily and singing as tunefully as though 
they had been free maidens of gentle Norman 
lineage, instead of contemned and outlawed 
Saxons, the children and the wives and moth- 
ers of slaves, and bondmen in the to be here- 
after. 

“Hola! old Stephen,” cried the knight of 
Mortemar, gaily, as he passed the stout depend- 
ant; “I thought thou wert too resolute a bach- 
elor to cast a sheepseye on the lasses, and too 
thorough-paced a Norman to let the prettiest 
Saxon of them all find favor in your eight.” 

“I don’t kaow, sir; I don’t know that,” an- 
swered the man, with a grin, half bashfully, 
and between bantering and earnest. There’s 
little Alsifge down yonder—and, bond or free, 
there’s not a girl about the castle, or within 
ten miles of it, for that matter, that has got 
an eye to coms near those blue sparklers of 
hers ; and ag for her voice, when she’s singi 
it would wile the birds out of heaven, let Sia 
the wits out of a poor soldier’s brain-pan. Hark 
to her now, Sir Alberic. Sang ever nightingale 
8o sweetly as yon trill, Sir Knight ?” 
re ‘ag her, Stephen, Win her, Pll grant 
you do, Pil give her to you for your.own. I 
owe you a boon of some sort, for that service 
you did me when you knocked that Welch 
churl on the head, who would have driveft his 
long knife into my ribs, that time I was dis- 
mounted in the Dunmailraise. ¥ 






3 near in 
her, therafo 70 Stephen, 
she shall te as wetdty Gd as ste as 
though @ were the captive of your 

“Small Sir Alborig”” replied 









Sa crrans 





. ‘ ‘Nor al ‘his 


sa 
other, kindly. “I doabt not, wd tieh clea ; 


mony afin Sips 
men 3 

us all, since the days of Sir Adam in Parad 
and will, I-fancy, to the end of alltime. I’d 
do and suffer a ‘deal 
a look out of 
give yon Saxon churl, when he came.to, after | We 
we had thrown cold ‘water on him. And, af- 
ter all, if Sir Hercules of Greece 
of himself, be ashe slave too, as that wander- 
ing. minstrel. 

dag, all to om 


Saxon se 
==. | handy, both with arbalast and longbow. I] go 
| know not well how to i 


mission, fur your paramour ; and if 









e. Tosmor- | 


plo for the | an 











do. fl ght; yet, an fa- | 
not how bd He? . hearted. You. 





, sir!” answered 


en have made fools of 
myself, to win such 
ifge’s blue eyes as I saw her 


e made a slave. 


to -us imethe hall the other 
the love. of ‘the beautiful Sul- 
I don’t see, for myself, why a 
rf, that’s been a serf all his life, and 
atty well used to it by this time, shouldn’t 






stay 8 serf all the rest of it, to keep the love of 
Xx ; Who is: a precious sight than 
the fair Tark, Omphale, Pll warrant. I don’t 


know but what I would myself.” 


“Pshaw! Stephen; that smacks Norman. 


Smacks of the gai seiena chivalry, sentiment, 
and fine high romance. You'll never see a 
Saxon sing ‘all for love,’ ’ll warrant you.” 


Weill, sir, well. We shall see. A Saxon’s 


@ man, as I said before ; and a Saxon in love 
is a man in love; and a man in loye isn’t a 
man in his senses, any more than Sir Hercules 
of Greece was; and when a Saxon’s in love, 
and out of his senses, there’s no saying what 
he’ll do; only one may guess it will be nothing 
over. wise. And so, as | said before, I should 
not wonder if Leoienoth should not part with 
collar, thong, and shackles, if he must needs 
part too with little Alsifge the Fair. 
not, any wise, if I were he, Beausire. 


I would 


[TO BE CONTINUED.] 


eae 
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For the National Era. 


THE LEGAL TENURE OF SLAVERY. 
LETTER IV. 


AFRICAN SLAVE TRADE ILLEGAL IN ITS 
COMMENCEMENT. 


To the Friends of American Liberty : 
You will indulge me in the earnest and oft- 


reiterated inquiry, “ When, where, how, and by 
whom, was American Slavery legalized?” If le- 


gal at all, there must have been a time, a place, 
@ process, an authority, and an agency, by the 
citation and verification of which, its legality 
can be proved or ascertained. If it be legal now, 


it was not always legal. “From the beginning 
it was not so.” Natural law knows nothing of 
it; common law repudiates and abhors it. The 


question of its legality becomes, then, a Azstor?- 
cal one. 
modern negro Slavery, so far as the United 
States and “our mother country” are concern- 
ed. We will trace the process down, step by 
step, to our own times; and at every successive 
step press the inquiry, “Was Slavery legalized 
by thts procedure? Or was it legal at this pe- 


riod? And if so, who legalized it, and how was 


it done ? 

We have a right to know the particulars, the 
world has a right to know and to judge of them, 
before admitting that American slavcholding 
has ever been legalized. 

“The first importation of slaves from Africa, 
by Englishmen, was in the reign of Queen Eliz- 
abeth, in the year 1562.”* This was done hy 
Captain (afterwards Sir Johi) Hawkins. No 
one pretends that at this period there was any 
act or permission of the British Parliament au- 
thorizing John Hawkins, or any one else, to go 
to Africa and bring away slaves. All the au- 
thority he could claim was a permit from 
Queen Elizabeth. But royal permits, or éven 


mandates, in England, are not always, nor of 


necessity, equivalent to Law. On the contra- 
ry, they may be unlawful; and if so, the courts 
may set them aside. They must be inherently 
lawful, in accordance with natural right, and 
not in violation either of Magna Charta, the 
British Constitution, or English common law ; 
otherwise, they are of no legal force. But Sla- 
very and the slave trade were manifestly and 
notoriously in violation of all these, so that the 
most unlimited and plenary license of Queen 
Elizabeth, or even her mandate, to John Haw- 
kins, could not have made his unlawful acts 
lawful. 

This principle, which no sound English law- 
yer will controvert, may be illustrated by a 
well-known historical fact, lying in another di. 
rection. During a long series of years the cus- 
tom obtained, in all the seaports of England, 
of impressing English merchant seamen, an 
dragging them by force on board the armed 
vessels of the British navy, where they were 
compelled to do service. They were taken 
from on board merchant vessels in the docks; 
they were taken along street, in their boarding 
houses, in brothels, in dram-shops, or even from 
under their own roofy or the roofs of their pa- 
rents; the houses in which they resided were 
forcibly entered, tliey were waked from sleep, 
and dragged from their beds. All this was 


done by officers of the Royal Navy, by order of 
Captains and Admirals, with the connivance, if 
not by the express direction, of the Lords of 
the Admiralty, by the license or mandate of 


the reigning monarch himself. The whole 


process was illegal, nevertheless, without Parlia- 


mentary enactment, without sanction of the 
civil courts. So well known was this, that 
whenever an impressed sailor had wealthy or 
influential friends to bring a civil action in his 


favor, and who could be seasonably apprized of 


the fact, he was sure of being set at liberty. 
From the Lieutenant of the press-gang, up to 
the Lords of the Admiralty and the Monarch, 
it was well understood that no case of the kind 
must be permitted to come before the civil 
courts, lest the practice. should be judicially 
condemned! And 80 odious was the custom, 
that no act of Parliament could be invoked in 


its favor. It was an unlawful practice, and the 
rank or authority of those who practiced it 
The British Gov- 
ernment, though a monarchy, was not an un- 


could not render it lawful. 


limited one. 
Just so of the slave trade. Could it be shown 


that John Hawkins acted precisely in accord- 
ance with the permit, or even in obedience to 
the mandate, of Queen Elizabeth—nay, that she 
was herself'(as some say) a secret partner with 
him in the enterprise—that circumstance would 


furnish no proof of the legality of the practice. 
British monarchs may commit unlawful acts as 
well as other 


lain principle of common English law. I 
sould afford 3 spare it entirely. For the his- 


torical fact is, that Queen Elizabeth’s permit 
to John Hawkins contained the special condi- 
tion that the Africans should be taken away 
opi with their free consent! Whereas, it is 
well known that, in direct violation of this con- 
dition, he took them away by brute force. On 
his returning from his first voyage, some rumors 
of his conduct having reached the Queen, she 
her concern lest 
any of the Africans should be carried off with- 
out their free consent, declaring that ‘it would 
oon be detestable, and call a Bapren's. soe: 
, upon the undertakers. aptain Haw- 
But | sap aren to comply with this injunction, 
Fy Padoacagye vane ty oy he went to 
pa Taw ae he seized many of the inhabitants, 
‘ slaves, which occasion- 

it he gives of this second 


sent for him, and “expressed 


his 
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d to Hawkins himself, he was, 
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or free, we're “all, 


me 


We will go back to the beginning of 


ple, and, like other people, 
they sometimes lose their heads for their crimes. 
. Bat 1 need not stop long to insist upon this 


ce thi# remarkable 
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er a “compens: 
the British Government, of 

cipation was under ¢ ou om. And, 6 

same ground, the same dlaims and demands are 
set.up by American: slay now.’ It is 
pretended that the Afri¢an slave trade was not 
only legalized, but foreed apon us, by the Brit- 










ish Government, without our: at, and, 
therefore, (for. this is the. i co) to aare 
holders have an undisputéd righ ¢o theifalaves. | 


It is admitted, to be sure, that the African slave 
trade is not now legal. But it is claimed that 
it was formerly legal, and that this fact settles 
the question of the legality of American slave- 
holding, from the beginning of the practice to 
the present time. 

The tenure of slave property is represented 
as an “inherited” tenure, transmitted from 
father to son, from the landing of the first slave 
cargo on our shores to the present moment. 
The right of the present slaveholder is the right 
of his father. His father’s right was the right 
of his father, and grandfather, and so on, back 


to the beginning of Slavery, under sanction of 


the then existing African slave trade, which is 
assumed to have been legal. 

But if this assumption be unfounded, the en- 
tire superstructure of legal Slavery resting upon 
it falls to the ground. “ Where the foundation 
is weak,” says the common law, “ the structure 
falis.”” “What is invalid from the beginning, 
cannot be made valid by length of time.”|| 
“Prescription is never pleadabie to a claim 
for freedom.” So said Judge Porter, of Louisi- 
ana, in a case where, by an application of the 
maxim, he declared an enslaved woman free.{] 
The principle is a righteous one, and should be 
applied, if it frees every American slave. And 
the “laboring oar” belongs to the slaveholder. 

Where, then, we demand, when, and by whom, 
was the African slave trade made legal? Was 
it by Queen Elizabeth? By John Hawkins, the 
“murderer and robber?” Or was it by both 
of them combined? I shall hazard nothing in 
affirming that there was no legalized African 
slave trade, and, consequently, no /egalized Brit- 
ish Colonial Slavery, in Queen Elizabeth’s time. 

Did they become legalized afterwards? A 
vague impression that they did, very generally 
prevails. I shall endeavor to examine the mat- 
ter. In the mean time, let it be remembered 
that the first beginning of the African slave 
trade, by Englishmen, was illegal—the unau- 
thorized and criminal act of “a murderer and 
a robber.” This much I have already proved. 

WitituaM GoopDeEL. 


* Clarkson's Hist., p. 30. 

+ Clarkson’s Hist., p. 30. 

t Hill’s Naval History, as quoted by Clarkson, p. 30. 
3° Edwards’s History of the West Indies, vol. 2, pp. 

43, 44, 

|| Noyes’s Maxims. 

‘{ Delphine vs. Devise, 14 Martin’s Louisiana Re- 
“4 oY See Goodell’s American Slave Code, pp. 

5, 266. 





[TO BE CONTINUED.] 
POSTMASTER GENERAL'S REPORT—AN AB- 
STBACT. 


Number of post offices, June 30, 1852, 22,320 ; 
Dev. 1, 22688. During the past year, com- 
mencing Ist July, 1852, 1,898 post offices were 
established ; 479 were discontinued ; and there 
were appointed to office during said year, be- 
sides the 1898 postmasters to the newly estab- 
lished offices aforesaid, 3,850 upon resignation, 
225 death, 182 change of site, 91 where the 
postmaster had moved away, and 2.321 on re- 
moval of prior incumbent; being 8,567 post- 
masters appointed during the year ending 30th 
June, 1853. 

At the close of the fiscal year ending on the 
30th day of June last, there were in operation 
within the United States 6692 mail routes; 
their aggregate length was 217,743 miles, and 
5,583 contractors were employed thereon. 

The annual transportation of the mails on 
those routes was 61,892,542 miles; the annual 
cost thereof, $4 495,968; being about seven 
cents two mills per mile. 

Of these 61,892,542 miles of annual trans- 
portation, 12,986,705 miles are required to be 
performed on railroads, at a cost of $1,601,329, 
being about twelve cents three mills per mile; 





6,685 065 miles in steamboats, at a cost of 


$632,368, being about nine cents four mills per 


mile; 21,330,326 miles in coaches, at a cost of 


$1,206,958, being about five cents six mills per 
mile; and 20,890,446 miles in modes not spe- 
cified, af a cost of $1,055,313, being about five 
cents per mile. 

The inland service at the close of the last fis- 
cal year, when compared with the service at 
the close of the preceding year, shows an in- 
crease of 3,459 miles in the length of mail 


annual transportation, and of $555,997 in the 
annual cost of transportation. 

Of such increase of transportation, the rail- 
road and steamboatservice amounts to 2,235,593 


an increase of 12.82 per cent. in the transport- 


ation, and about 25 39 per cent. in the aggre- 


gate cost; the coach service to 631,396 miles, 
at an increased cost of $77,972. being an in- 
crease of about 3.05 per cent. in transportation, 


and 69 per cent. in aggregate cost; and the 


transportation in modes not specified to 39,825 
miles, at an increased cost of $25,663, being an 
increase of about 1.43 per cent. on transport- 
ation, and 2 49 per cent. in the aggregate cost. 


The annual transportation in California (in- 
cluded in the foregoing estimate) at the close 
of the fiscal year was 585,806 miles, at an an- 
nual cost of $143,214, being an increase within 
the year of 95,817 miles, or 19.83 per cent. of 
annual transportation, and $14,334 or 11.12 


per cent in the cost thereof. 


mile. 


the pay to agents on the foreign routes. 


tunity to be h 


they are respe r to receive.” 


In ordering mait.contracts, the times. for 








arrival and departure are determined by the | yery little beyond what Maumee 
Department, with a view to suit the public in- | Crease in the p % awe ; 

terest; bat not so in the te with these bins + a cae's paledobakees mnex- 

: who fix the arrivals and departures d prosperity and ial activity 

six Gwn convenience, without any the same ra} under the act of 1851, 
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av. |, rate of $120.26 7-10ths per mile. the 
- | pay of mail messengers, route and local agonts | 
re} the whole*expense of this service is inc 
a to $1,869,284 
by |, It .is deplorable, indeed, if no remedy for 
| such extortion cam be provided by legislation. 


‘samé manner upon the aggregate length of 
pare 8 discovered that the average cost of 
steam 


service, $22.88 per mi 
-o | Specified, $7.86 per mile. 
,, (dition of this branch o! 
prices paid for it, the a 
particularly requested to this subject. 


| transportation in California. This is graduated 


while the postage is graduated to the lowest ; 
80 that the cost of mail service greatly exceeds 
the revenue. 
a heavy burden in the attempt to supply the’ 
‘citizens of that State with mail facilities, taéy | 
themselves often employ thé expresses at a rate 
from twenty to forty fold the Government 
charges. The expresses have outran the Goy- 
ernment in following the miner in his rapid 
and extreme transits, and the postmaster there 


return 8 compensation much larger than the 


ment. The express charge is from one to five 


routes; of 2,906,814 in the number of miles of 


miles, at an increased cost of $452 362, being 


The annual transportation in Oregon at the 
close of the fiscal year was 108,274 miles, at an 
annual cost of $45,522, or about 42 cents per 
mile. Of this service, 17,278 miles is performed 
in steamboats, at an annual cost of $17,000, 
and the residue of 90,996 miles in modes not 
specified, at a cost of $28,522, or about 31.3 per 


e 

There should be added to the other cost of 
transportation, as above stated, the compensa- 
tion of route agents, $165,224 55 ; mail messen- 
gers, $56,334.05 ; and local agents, $11,498. 40— 
making in all $233,057 additional, including 


The Postmaster General complains, with jus- 
tice, of thé outrageous impositions of tHe rail- 
road companies, and of the summary way in 
which they reject mail matter when their de- 
mands are not complied with—thereby subject- 
ing the citizens of the several States to great 
annoyances, ‘He seég no reason why Con- 
gress, first giving each company a fall oppor- 
should not fix the sum which 
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routes; their. | dng 
‘miles; and th como cm 
1 thereon $1,645,432. i » 


:78, or $139.38 6-10ths per mile. 


On estimating other kinds of service in the 


; and of m not 
Such being the con- 
e service, and the 
ition of Congress is 


t. service is mute per mile; coach 
? 


Reference is made tothe high price of mail 


to the highest scale of prices in that State, 


While the Government sustaifis 


has favored the express man, receiving in 
compensation he is allowed by the Govern- 


dollars a letter, according to distance. The 
principal cause of this state of things is the 
utter failure or refusal of the Central Post- 
master in California to forward in the mail 
letters received from the States. Instructions 
have been forwarded to put a stop to this ruin- 
ous collusion between the postmasters and the 
express men. The appointment of an officer, 
higher than a special mail agent, and parta- 
king of the character of an Assistant Post- 
master General, is suggested, to take charge of 
the mail system in California. 

The report recommends an increase in the 
number of mail agents, and their division into 
two classes—one to oversee the transportation, 
&c., the other to look after depredations. 


The expenditures of the Department during 
the last fiscal year, as stated by the Auditor, 
amounted to $7,982,756 59, viz: 

Compensation to postmasters - $1,406,477.05 
Additional compensation by act 


3d March, 1851 - - - 414,52510 
Ship, steamboat, and way letters 23,105.83 
Transportation - - - - 4,906,308.05 
Wrapping paper - . . 41,453.94 
Office furniture - - - 3,241.50 
Advertising - - . 79,346.00 
Mail bags . . - 49,308 53 
Blanks - - - - - 71,056.22 
Mail locks, keys, and stamps - 14,733.80 
New mail locks and keys - - 18,935.54 
Mail depredations and special 

agente - - =u, - = = SBS, 875.43 
Clerks for offices, (the offices of 

postmasters) - - - - 509,820.24 
Official letters received by post- 

masters - : - - : 472.41 
Postage stamps - . Te. 3,664 50 
Stamped envelopes” - - - 10,391.03 
Post office laws, list, &c.  - - 1,670.00 
Repayment for dead letters - 34 26 
Payment to letter carriers - - 113,017.73 
Postage stamps returned, old is- 

sue - - - - : 68.05 
Stamps on hand overcharged - 85 90 
Miscellaneous payments - - 116,408 31 
Miscellaneous account of British 

postages - - - - 132,592 08 
Miscellaneous account of Bre- : 

men postages - - - 3,565.09 

$7,982,756.59 


The gross revenue of the year from all 
sources amounted to $5,940,724.70, viz: 
Letter postage, including foreign 

postage andstampssold- - $4,473,227 54 








Newspapers and pamphlets - 611,333.42 
Fines - - - oo.) 82.50 
Emolument accounts of postmas- 

WE 1s isk sce. ». “ORiae 
Dead letters = - - - . 45.00 
Damages from failing contractors 1,384.00 
Letter carriers - - — - - 113,017.73 
Miscellaneous receipts = - 3,248.50 
Annual appropriations from the 

Treasury, in compensation of 

mail services performed for the 

Government - - - - 700,000 00 

$5,940,724.70 


It appears from the foregoing statements 
that the gross revenue of the year ending June 
30, 1853, fell short of the expenditures during 
the year by the sum of $2,042,031 89. 

The foregoing deficiency should be diminish- 
ed by the sum of $53,504.48 due the United 
States to the 30th June, 1853, under the postal 
convention with Prussia, and increased by the 
quarterly balances due to Great Britain up to 
the same period, amounting to $128,550.79. 
This would leave the deficiency in the revenue 
of the year to stand at $2,117,078.20. 

To supply the deficiency last mentioned, the 
Department had at its disposal the following 
means, viz: 

The available balance to the 
credit of the Department, on 
the books of the Auditor, on 
the Ist of July, 1852 - - 

The appropriation to supply any 
deficiency made by the act of 


$566,632 57 


March 31,1851 - : - 500,000.00 
The eppropriation made by the 

act of March 3d, 1853, to sup- 

ply deficiences in the year - 505,000 00 








$1,571,632.57 

Leaving the further sum of $545,445.63 to 
be provided by Congress for the service of the 
year ending July 30, 1853. 

Having stated the deficiency in the revenue 
of the past year, it may be of use briefly to no- 
tice the financial results of the two years 
which have expired since the passage of the 
“act to reduce and modify the rates of postage 
in the United States, and for other pu a 
approved March 3d, 1852, as com with 
the two years which immediately followed the 
reduction of rates effected by the act of March 
3d, 1845. For the purpose of this comparison, 
I shall exclude the sums which acc to the 
revenue for mail services rendered to the Gov- 
ernment in those years, as well as the balances 
resulting in favor of the London Post Office in 
the years 1851, 1852, and 1853, under the post- 
al arrangement with Great Britain. 

Under the operation of the act of 1845, the 
gross revenue from letter pos fell off in 
the year 1846, the first year of the reduction, 
$988,738.82, or 27 per cent, ; but in the second 
year, ending June 30, 1847, the letter postage 
increased $363,959.49, or 13 3-5 per cent. 
over 1846. 

In the year ending June 30, 1852, the first 
after the reduction of 1851, the gross amount 
of revenue from letter postage was reduced 
$1,189,993.73, or 2234 per cent.; but in the 
following year, ending June, 1853, the in- 
the same source was 
only $251,747.68, or 61 per cent., an increase 
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$245,884.53, or 2337 per cent. 


delivery. 


much increased. 


operation. 


stead of being written. 


follows : 

New York to Liverpool—Collins 
line—twenty-six voyages - 

New York, via Southampton, to 


fiscal year, was as follows: 
By Collins line, New 
York and Liverpool, 
on letters = - ' 
On newspapers, inclu- 
ding those by closed 


and newspapers - 


ly to and from t 
to and from New Orleans) - 

















Year ending June 30,1845 - = - 
Do, do.” 1846 - - 
Do. do 1847 - -* 
Do. do. ©1848 ~ : 
Do. do. 1849 - - 
Do. do., 1850 - - 
Do. do 1851 - 


’ - 1,035,130.89 

The act of March 8d, 1851, provided a new Do. 
seale of postages on newspapers, periodicals, 
and other printed matter, graduated by dis- 
tance; and»while it greatly reduced the rates 
established by the act of 1845, upon. publica- 
}tions issued to regular subscribers, it increased 
3 rates upon transient newspapers and other 
descriptions of printed matter. Under this 
ated scale, which was found exceedingly 
renient in practice, owing to there being 

f tes of postage on 

from printed matter, : 
amounted to $1,085,130:89, in the year ending | 
June 30, 1851, sunk in the year ending June 
30, 1852, to $789,246.36 ; being a decline of 


In order to remedy the inconvenience to post- | 
masters and the public arising from the char- 
ging of postage on printed matter by distance, 
a3 well as to simplify the rates on such matter 
generally, the act amendatory of the act of 
1851, “ to reduce and modify the rates of post- 
age,” &c., was passed on the 30th of August, 
1852, to take effect on the ist of October fol- 
lowing ; but this act still further reduced the 
rates of postage on printed matter, so. that the 
three quarters of the fiscal year ending 30th of 
June, 1853, amounted to less than the three 
quarters which immediately preceded them by 
the sum of $220,184.47, being a reduction be- 
low the revenue on printed matter produced 
by the act of 1851, of more than 35 per cent. 
This great reduction is mainly attributable to 
that provision in the act of August, 1852, 
which requires only half the regular rates of 
postage to be paid on newspapers and periodi- 
cals, when payment is made quarterly or year- 
ly in advance, either at the office of mailing or 


The act of 1851 does not seem, thus far, to 
have answered the expectations of its friends ; 
bat while such has been its effect upon the 
revenue, the expenditures of the Department, 
particularly for transportation, have been very 


Whilst from 1842 to 1849, including the sum 
of $255,692, paid in the latter year for foreign 
service, the cost for transportation, in part 
owing to some salutary changes made in 1845, 
decreased in the sum of $403,589 ; since that 
time it has gone on very rapidly increasing. 
In the year ending 30th of June, 1849, the 
transportation of the mails cost the Depart- 
ment the sum of $2,577,407.71 ; in the year 
ending the 30th of June, 1850, the sum of| passing through the United States, is charged 
$2,965,786.36; in the year ending June 30, 
1851, $3,538,063.64; in the year ending June 
30, 1852, $4,225 311.28; and in the year end- 
ing June 30, 1853, the sum of $4,906.803.05, 
being an increase of $1,368,244 41 for trans- 
portation alone since the act of 1851 went into 


A development of important bearing on the 
interests of this Department has come to my 
notice, in observing the operations of the act of 
1851. A large amount of letter correspondence 
passed through the mail, chiefly from the cities 
and principal villages, at but 1 cent postage per 
letter; whereas 3 cents when prépaid, and 5 
cents when unpaid, was the unzform rate for h 
letters contemplated by that great measure of | DOW that 
reform. The letters referred to are sent at two- 
thirds less than letters generally, because the 
body of them are printed or lithographed, in- 


In every respect they are letters, and serve 
the purpose of letter correspondence; but ad- 
vantage is taken of the provision of law in re- 
gard to printed circulars, and they are mailed 
(and legally, too) under that provision. 
not point out its effect in reducing the revenues 
and disappointing expectations in the working| 
of the low-postage measure; nor need I show Y 
how vital the difference this provision makes 
between our experiment and that of England, 
or the injustice (undesigned, indeed) in reliev- 
ing a class of letter-writers of two-thirds of 
their postage tax, and imposing it on others. 

The great deficit in the revenues of the De- 
partment, it will be seen, is owing to the large 
appropriations of money voted to the steamship 
companies—appropriations most unjustly char- 
ged upon the correspondence of the country. 

The cost of the service for the last fiscal year 
on the several United States mail steamship 
lines, and across the isthmus of Panama, is as 


1 need 


- $858,000 00 


The report of the Auditor for this Depart- 
ment, hereto annexed, shows that the aggregate 
amount of postages, inland, sea, and foreig 
on letters and other maiiable matter, receive 
and sent by these several lines during the last 


- $303,733.70 





ai 100,170.18 
By Charleston and Hayana line, . 
touching at Key West, on letters 
N Orleans, Ha ee 
By New York, New va- 
na, Aspinwall, Panama, San 
Francisco, and Astoria lines, on 
letters (including ne on- 


d 
- 263,137,58 | her 
By New. Orleans and Vera Cruz 


s line, coll tat 
Great Britain 79,084.21 


The changesin the rates of postage on news- lected in U. States - 355,253.14 
papers, Lowe ery and printed matter, made 
y the act o atively unim- 
from. thie hich, haps vob 
enue from source ; whi th the excep- 
tion of the year 1847, continued steadily to in- 
crease up to the 30th. June, 1851, when it 
reached the sum of $1,035,13089, as.sho 
by the following statement, from which 
sums received for Government postage in 1846 


By Cunard col- 
‘ected in age Bore 222,780 25 


By the Bremen line - »- - -* - 
By the Havreline - - - - - 


From statements annexed (marked A) from 
the Auditor’s Office, it that the net 
revenue derived the last year from the several, 


578,033 39 
57,051.97 
53,423 62 


$608,76522 | United States mail steamship lines, is as fol - 
630,052.68 | lows, viz: : 3 

622,218.00 | From the Collins line, deducting in- 

167,334 85 
819,016.20 
919,48594| mails  - . 


land age, but allowing for 

the A ay sanvEpaiice of closed 
i - $192,313.87 
69 951.45 
71,147.74 


From the Bremen line, do. do. 

Havre line, do. do. 
Do. New York, New Orleans, 

and California line, including in- 

land postage and receipts from 

Britieh and California closed 

mails pertaining tothis line © - 271,242 63 

From the Charleston and Havana 





line, including inland postage - 7945.63 
From the New Orleans and Vera 

Cruz line, (part of year,) inclu- 

ding inland postage - -. - 630 84 
Fe ge ati $613,232.16 


‘Tu view of these facts, the Postmaster Gex- 
eral says: 


If Congress intends that the mail serviee of 
the country shall be sustained by the’ money 
derived from postages, these charges should nvt 
be placed upon it. In providing for the build- 
ing and equipment of naval steamships, Con- 
gress seems to have meant to encourage the 
erection by individuals of war steamships, 
which might, on the emergency of a war, be 
ready for public use ; and such being its design, 
and the carrying of the mails but an incidental 
purpose, the public Treasury should bear the 
cost. The amount of postage derived from 
these vessels is but smail, as has been chown ; 
and in view of the extension of mail accommv- 
dations asked for from every part of the cour 
try, which has now to be frequently denied, | 
would suggest that these lines be now paid for 
in the manner now provided for in relation to 
the other lines. The extending settlements of 
our country, and the great increase and activity 
of business of every description, require all the 
mail accommodations that can be given, and 
the Department shouid not be burdened with 
payment for services which do not properly 
belong to it. 

The exorbitant rate of postage on pamphlets - 
and magazines between England and the Uni- 
ted States—the charge for publications of this 
kind above two ounces being four cents an 
ounce on either side—is still maintained, owing 
solely to the fact that the English Government 
refuses to meet the proposition of our Govern- 
ment for a reduction. 


Transient postage on matter passing to and 
from the United States, through Great Britain, 
is still charged in that country 24 cents an 
ounce, while such matter to and from England, 


only 124g cents. A strong representation on 
the subject is to be made by our Minister at 
London. 

The rest of the report discusses the subfect of 
the mail-steamer contracts. We shall revert to 
it at another time. 


Tue Baron Stevsen, though never perfect- 
ly master of our language, made very few mie- 
takes in epesking, except mc raspee & such as 
for pleasantry or for wit. Dining at headquar- 
ters, at New Windsor, New York, Mrs. Wasb- 
ington asked him what amusements he had, 
ace was certain and the business 
of his profession less pressing * 

“T read and play chess, my lady,” said the 
Baron, and yesterday | was invited to go a-fisb- 
ing. It was understood to be a very fine 
amusement; I believe I sat in the boat two 
hours. It was very warm, but I caught two 
fish.”’ 

“Of what kind, Baron?” 

“Toadeed, my lady, I do not recollect perfect- 
ly, but one of them was a whale.” 

“A whale, Baron, in the North river!” 
es, upon my word, a very fine whale, as 
that gentleman informed me. Did you not tell 
me? Was it not a whale, Major?” 

“ An eel, Baron?” 

“I beg your pardon, my lady; I am very 
much mistaken if that gentleman did not cail 
ita whale. But it is of little consequence; I 
shall abandon the trade, notwithstanding the 
fine amusement it affords.”’ 





A HEROIC WOMAN. 


We find in the Baltimore Sun, the following 
account of a heroic woman in the South. Can 
it be that she will be suffered to lie in jail one 
day? We will not believe it: 


TRIAL OF A FemaceatT Norrork.— Woman's 
Rights in Court——Mrs. Margaret Douglass 
was tried at’ Norfolk on the 24th ult, on tho 


Bremen, eleven voyages -  - 183,333.33 | charge of violating a law of Virginia, by teach- 
New York, via Cowes, to Havre, ing colored children to read and write. It ap- 
twelve voyages- - - = 150,000.00} pears that Mrs. D. and daughter kept a school 
New York and New Orleans to As- in Norfolk, and, when arrested, had eighteen 
pinwall, twenty-nine voyages, or twenty colored children under their tuition. 
including twenty-four voyages They were both indicted for the offence, but 
between New York and New the daughter, it is said, subsequently fled to 
Orleans, via Havana = - - 284,510.00! New York. [t having been understood that 
Astoria, via San Francisco, &e., to Mrs. D. intended to act as her own counsel at 
Panama, twenty-nine voyages the trial, a large concourse of persons assem- 
between San Francisco and Pa- bled in the court room, to witness the novel 
nama, and twenty-four on resi- spectacle. The Norfolk News says: 
due ofline  - ye Ni - 346,680.00| " « As she entered the court-room, and took her 
Charleston, via Savannah and Key seat among the attorneys at the bar, a most 
West, to Havana, twenty-four profound sensation was created, and an un- 
voyages - - - + = 50,000.00! hounded curiosity to obtain a glimpse of tho 
New Orleans to Vera Crus, five intrepid female, yho could thus boldly en- 
voyages - - - - = _ 475000) croach upon the prerogatives hitherto reserved 
Aspinwall to Panama- - -  85,31400| to coats and pantaloons, was visible in every 
————| countenance. The jury had no sooner been 
1,965,587.33 | empanelled, than the lady, without waiting for 


the examination of witnesses, or the opening 
remarks of the attorney for the Common- 
wealth, proceeded, in a clear and melodious 
voice, to the consideration of the charges set 
forth in the indictment. 

“The surprise of the whole legal fraternity 
was so great at this sudden revolution in the 
time-honored practice of the courts, that she 
had progressed considerably into the merits of 
the case before his honor recovered himself 
sufficiently to inform her that it would be more 


mails - - - 6,628.28 regular to suspend her remarks until after the 
$310,361.98 | examination of witnesses was concluded. The 
By New York and Bre- lady readily assented to the leroy of his 
men line, touching honor, and the witnesses for the Common- 
at Southampton, on wealth were called to the stand. 
letters - -° - 100,297.79 “On the part of the defence, the lady exam- 
On newspapers, by ‘ined se prominent and respectable wit- 
closed mails - - 72 26 nesses, members of the church, for the purpoee 
100,370.05 | of showing that the practice of teaching blacks 
By New York and Ha- had been sanctifi by the custome of the 
vre line, touching at members of the different churches in the city, 
Cowes, on letters ‘ - 100,070 44 in having pnsny ay agate ae Loge ea 
On newspa did not appear, from 
closed Ss; : ‘ 99.74 gentlemen called upon by Mrs. Do , that 


had actually seen negroes taught from 
roc § in any of the Sunday schools of the city ; 
but the fact, aa stated by them, that nearly all 
of the negroes attending the Sunday. schools 
could read, gave rise to a violent suspicion that 
many of the ladies and gentlemen of our city, 
the higher circles of society, had 
been. guilty of as flagrant a violation of the 
law as could be imputed to Mrs. Douglas and 


"At the conclusion of the evidence, the attor- 
ney for the Commonwealth kindly gave way 


n p 630.84 | for Mrs. to continue her appeal to the 

The punout Sh din the Uni- jeg hich was done on the part of that lady 

\ ted States eT Gat Botaia, po letters, was— | in & manner that would have reflected credit 

‘By Collinsline, collec on Miss Lucy 8 or-eny other member of 
ed in United States $154,188.88 the ‘ d?’. sisterhood. ( 





to the charge preferred against 
hao wi he ePie paceaope te 
09 + ple in the f ed. ‘She de- 


ties in which 
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ed that the jury would not, 


ity, for having, committed no other offence |_ The,creed and policy of the paper may be 


nied, howé¥er, any knowledge of the éxisting must make it an eligible médium for adverti- 
perma inset od erento expect- sera : ... 


than that of being betrayed into error—if euch 


it was—by or I 

precedents. avin 

shé retired from the oot 
e ab 









briefly concluded by. for the Com- 
— onal 

; @ jury, on ‘Fri : 
guilty, and fined pig jollar. ‘The jndge, in 
passing sentence ing to the statute, wiil 
condemn her to imprisonmené for not less than 


six months. 





————— 


WASHINGTON, D.C. | « 








THURSDAY, DECEMBER 15, 1853. ° 
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DAILY NATIONAL ERA. 


Monday, the 2d of January ensuing, I shali 
issue the first number of - : 
“ THE DAILY NATIONAL ERA. 

I shall do this at the urgent solicitation of 
many friends, in Congress and out of it, who 
say that a weekly paper, extended as its circu- 
lation may be, cannot supply the place of a 
daily—the influence of the one being continu- 
ous, that of the other intermittent; that a press 
with a daily and weekly edition operates with 
@ twofold force on the Public Mind; that so 
jong as Freedom is without a Daily in the Capi- 
tal of the Union fo represent its interests, while 
there are four Dailies here committed actively 
to the support of Slavery, or aresilently submis- 


had deemed distinguished will be enforced in relation. to 


+ 
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| 
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sive to its rule, the conflicting Principles wage an , 


unequal struggle; that the Nationality of thé} elected Chaplains for the session ; not, however, 
without some opposition to the usage. » The 


movement which seeks to apply the Dem 


Principle to Slavery, as well.as all othér great 


practical questions, cannot have its prope. |impressed with the fitness of making some ref- 
weight with the People, and inyCongrees, *ili ence to the “Higher Law” in their daily de- 


its nature and claims be exhibited in the col- 
umns of a Daily Press, at the seat of the Fed- 
eral Government, prepared to sustain the Rep- 
resentatives of Freedom, to correct at once the 
misrepresentations to which they are liable, to 
meet the arguments and appeals of the sup- 
porters of Slavery on their first utterance, and 
to expose the treachery or cowardice of time- 
servers or trimmers in its inception; that the 
position occupied by the Weekly Era, and the 
liberal patronage extended to it by the friends 
of free principles—a patronage enjoyed by no 
other Washington Press—give them a claim 
upon me to omit no means within my power to 
aid in the accomplishment of their great ap. 


jects. I yield to this reasoning, and shall y,9 


longer postpone what seems inevitable. 
Let the difficulties of the underta’. 


aing, byow- 
ever, be clearly understood. Sch a Diaper 


cannot expect, for a long tings, a subscréption 
worth namong, in this District. Advertisernents 
> 


which in other cities farnish the life-blood of 


the daily press, are Comparatively few and un- 
profitable in a city like Washi-agton, which is 
neither commercial nor manafucturing ; and 
whatever may be their value hero, they will not 
be diverted from newspapers representing the 
prevailing Cerone of the Com munity, to a 
new journal advocating un ina 
Official advertisements, ae aicael 
five yoars from the Wee’ ly Era, in flagrant 
violation of law, will be’ withheld from the Daily. 
federal patronage, ¥ hi 


tended to the supp’ 


ch has always been ex- 
srt of the Washington organs 





4 ber of the Era is laid upon the table of every 





of the old ar? ies, can never be expected for 


such a 


paper as I propose; nor in any event 


“could I, in ae¢ ordance with principles to which 
1 am comm’ tied, consent to receive it. In this 
place, ther , [ can look for no efficient support 


for this D ew enterprise. 3 


Abroy .d, it must encounter almost invincible 


yn Rurns—Loss, $750,000—About half past 





compe’ ition. It cannot look for acountry circu- |. 


latiow. ; it must ask subscriptions in the cities 
and towns on the great thoroughfares of travel, 


reached by the daily mail; but these are al-4 


ready pre-occupied by the enterprising Dailies 
of New York, which it can hardly hope to 
rival as @ general newspaper. Nor can it ex- 
pect to share largely in that advertising pat- 
ronage, which has so long flowed through their 
columns, and on which they chiefly subsist. 
Even in the large Eastern cities, the attempt 
to start a new Daily is always attended with 
vast expense, and the calculation is, to make 
an outlay of ten, fifteen, or twenty thousand 
doliars, before any return can be expected. 
With this view before them, my friends will 
hardly blame me for my hesitancy in embark- 
ing in this new enterprise. But, the time for 
action has come, and I shall go forward. .No 
fund has been raised to assist in the work—I 
ask for none. No advertisements have been 
engaged ; no subscriptions have been obtained. 
My only resources are, the proceeds of the sub- 
scription list of the Weekly Era, and the exer- 
tions of those friends of the causewho may deem 
the enterprise of vital importance.. I shali 


commence the publication of the Daily, Mon- 
day, the 2d of January, and continue it, wheth- 
er I have fifty subscribers or five thousand. lt 
cannot support itself; it must live on the 
Of course, I shall incur pecun- 
iary loss; whether this loss shall be ruinous or 
not, must depend upon the decision of my friends. 
If thoy will keep up the subscription list of the 
Weekly Era—my main support—and send in, 
without delay, a3 many subscriptions and ad- 
vertisements for the Daily as they can with 
proper effort, I shall succeed, not in making 
money, fur this will be impossible, but in avoid- 
ing very serious loss. If they fail in either of 
these respects, I shall be involved in mischiev- 


Weekly Era. 


ous embarrassments. 


To make the undertaking as safe.as it can 
be made, I shall publish the Daily until ‘the 
firet day of September next—a period of eight 
moaths—or longer, should Congress protract its 
session beyond that time. If the result then 
should warrant, its publication will be resumed 
on the first of the following December, by the 


year. 


The subscription price of the large Dailies in 
Washington, is ten dollars a year. I shall print 
mine on a sheet nearly as large as theirs, at 
the rate of seven dollars and fifty cents a year; 
that is, for the eight months, (or longer, should | : 
Congress continue in session,) one copy of the 


Daily Era will be furnished for five dollars. 


The whole case is now before the friends of 
Freedom. I shall go ahead, at whatever risk 


or cost. Wiil they sustain me? . 


Action, action, ACTION, is now the one 
thing needful. Let every subseriber to the 
Weekly who cannot afford the Daily, renew 
his subscription ; let every subscriber to the | various 
Weekly who can afford the Daily, take it. Let 

-.. every man disposed to help forward this enter- 
_ prise, obtain subscriptions and advertisements. 





THE DAILY NATIONAL ERA, 
_- WASHIN@TON, D. c. 
@. BAILBY, EDITOR AND PROPRIETOR. 
The Daily National Era will’ be issued of 


size nearly that of the Washington Union, on 


ed up in one 1 


and all 
other political questions. ae 
Unlike political papers generally, the cause 
of Literature will receive in the columns of the 
Daily Era the same atten,“ °n which it has al- 
ways commanded in the Weekly. _ 
As but sixteen days intervene between this 
and the 2d of January, it isim ¢ that sub- 
scriptions be forwarded at oncé.” 
Payment in advance will be invariably requir- 
~. G. BAILEY. 


oy 
Notices or MANY New PerrropicaLts are 


deferred for want of room. We hope soon to ae by himself fully sustains his declara- ¢ 


dispose of abstracts of reports, &o. 

‘we Pusiic Lanvs —The foray on the Pub- 
lic Lands has already been commenced. Tues- 
day) three bills in the Senate and seven in the 
Howse were announced, proposing grants of 
Public Lands to aid in the construction of rail- 
roads; and Wednesday, four more were an- 
nounced in the Senate, and five in the House. 

The friends of the Homestead policy, we re- 
joice to see, are on the alert. In both Houses, 
motices of bills intended to establish this policy 
were given on the second day of the session. 
Mr. Chase, whose devotion te the measure is 
well known, has taken care to place himself in 
such a relation to it, that he can urge it with. 
out awaiting the tardy actiou of the luke- 
warm. ‘ 


Cuar.ains.—Both Houses ‘fave, as usual, | 
¢ majority of the members, evidently, are 


liberations, but not a few are displeased’ at the 
eagerness with which candidates seek the office 
of Chaplain. There are certain proprieties be- 
longing to the vocation of a minister of the 
gospel, which, in their judgment, are violstted 
by a clerical scram*jle for official position. det 
the practice of e)-.¢ting Chaplains be abolished, 
they say, and ’ et the clergymen of the Dis srict, 





without @ tinction of sect, be invited to ‘offici- | over the perils of the gun-boat era—to be under 
ate, at Pie opening of each session, in rot ation, | the impression that ours is an infant Republic, 


Ee W Beer 
Tue Era anp Memsers oF Concrxss,— | 


Fach year, at the opening of Congress, a num- 


member of the House and Senate, so that he 
may see the paper, and order it, if he choose. 
Having done this, we never urge them to pat- 
ronize it. No member, whatever his opinions, 
even though they may be supposed to accord 
with our own, will receive the paper regularly, 
unless he order it. [t is not to our taste to ob- 
trude our thoughts upon anybody. 

We may remark that several members, al- 
thoug!: differing from us in opinion, are in the 
habit of ordering the Era, doubtless with a 
view to keep themselves advised of the nature 
and progress of the movement it is supposed to 
represent. 


Harpsrs’ PRinTING anv PuBtisHixne House 


2 o’clock, on- Saturday afternoon, a fire broke 
out in the building of Harper & Brothers, 82 
’ Cliff street, New York, occupied as a printing 
and publishing house; which, being filled with 
combustible material, was laid in ashes before 
| anything could be done to stop the destructive 
element. 


Santa ANNA DECLARED Emperor or MExi- 
co!—New Orleans, Dec. 10.—The Picayune has 
private advices, which are fully reliable, saying 
that Santa Anna is to assume the title of Im- 
perial Majesty on the 12th of December. 


—_~»——_ 


CUBA AND THE BRITISH. 
The Union finds confirmation of its stories 
about Cuban Africanization, even in their flat 
contradiction. The more vehemently they are 
denied, the more stoutly it affirms them. We 
find in its columns a curious correspondence 
between F. P. Corbin and Lord Howden, dated 


in Galignani’s Messenger on the 15th. Who 
Mr. Corbin is, we know not, but the Union 
evidently accepts him as a Virginia gentleman, 
and the tone of his letter to Lord Howden in- 
dicates quite a familiar friendship between the 
two personages. 
Mr. Corbin, suspecting the dark conspiracy 
for Africanizing Cuba, so muchdiscoursed upon 
by the Union, to be a hoax, in a letter to his 
lordship directs attention to it, and wishes to 
know if there be any truth at all in it. Lord 
Howden answers, familiarly and frankly, as 
follows : 

Paris, November 14. 
My Dear Corsin: | have this moment re- 
ceived your letter of yesterday, and I can as- 
sure you that it has not in the least embar- 


rassed me. Our long friendship gives you a 
ect right to ask me any questions that in 


and your tact will have told you that in the 
present case I must be full as anxious to im- 

art the truth as you can be to knowit. [ 
have read the strange statements you have sent 
me, about England wishing to “ Africanize” 
Cuba, and about the arrangements which I 
have been making at Madrid to that effect. I 
ive you, in the most solemn manner such 
aughable (though wicked) fabrications allow, 
my unqualified contradiction of the whole mat- 
ter. I have not the slightest hesitation in tell- 
ing you what have been, during the last three 
years, my negotiations with the Spanish Gov- 
ernment respecting Cuba; and you will see 
whether there is even the slightest foundation 
for rumors which seem to have been most sed- 
ulously spread abroad in the United States. 
Firstly, [ have been making unceasing repre- 
sentations at the number of slaves annually 
imported into the island, and complaints of the 
almost open manner in which the traffic was 
carried on under the very noses of the Captaics 
General, always excepting the excellent Gen- 
eral Concha. Secondly, 1 have been making 
fruitless attempts to get the Spanish Govern- 
ment to declare the abominable traffic in men 
—that is to say, to follow the example of 
nited States in this particular. Thirdly, 


tain the ultimate and somplete freedom of 
those’ negroes called “Emancipados,” which 
have been fraudulently detained in bondage 
sines the year 1817, in disregard of treaties. I 
oice to say that the Spanish Government 
listened to the dictates of justice and hu- 
manity, and has granted me this boon. Fourth- 
ly, 1 have been endeavoring to procure an ab- 
rogation of that intolerant and immoral law, 
by which foreigners wishing to settle in Cuba 
are obliged to change their religion, on the 


elsewhere) that becoming men is a satis- 





or rather attempted to 













the 24 day of Jannary, 1854, and daily there-. 


after, until the ist of n 1854, 


“Its character will be the same as that of 





} statement, there is not a man in this country, 


Paris, November 13th and 14th, and published + tire message is characterized, not only by ab- 


@ public situation [ can answer with propriety ; | 


I my time jn anxious solicitations to ob- |. 


somewhat startling principle {act understood 


oy Paoli magtticos t here adden, ot ted States, never derelict when the interest of 
times, friendly and officious exhorta- | Slavery is concerned, has pronounced a deci- 

tions to improve the internal m of the | sion virtually against its validity. 

island, by facilitating the administration of in 

justice, and by li izing the nominations to| We are sorry to see in the columns of the 

office and pieemalitiatoe the natives of the | National Era a very virulent, and, it strikes us, 

island . You will see what f really have done, | unwise, attack, by one of its foreign corres- 


rigs yuma respondent on this question, and our regret i 
\ your thot its extnsiveciulaon la se to soavey 


. THE: NAHONAL BRA, 





Fan ® es ett fo 

tach no importance to the sweeping denial o! 

the designs attributed in the \ to 
ip’s atten-— 


which Mr. Corbin called his 
tion.” In other words, it charges falsehood on | 
















Lord Howden! "The editors of thatypaper are | 
is mat- | 


clearly inoapable of rational views 


ter, as will be seen by the following gtoss’per- 
version of a statement in the British Minister’s 
: a 
letter: R ; 
“It will be observed that he’ says to Mr. 
Corbin: ‘In all that I have hefe told you, with 
entire candor, the Unies States can only see 
the natural ing of England’s pecLarEp 
AND UNCHANGIN 5 ga IN A CAUSE WHICH I8 
DEAR TO HER.’ That cause which is so dear to 
land is the abolition.of slavery inthe Uni- 
! To this policy, Lord’ Howde 
ons with Spain looked, and the plan dis- 


Now, ‘there is not an intelligent schoolboy | denstox 


who does not know that the “declared and 
unchanging policy” of England, referred to by 


Lord Howden, is the abolition of the slave jae 


trade, and of Slavery, wherever her Govern- 
ment can interfere on such subjects legitimate- 
ly. Lord Howden’s statement had no reference 
whatever to Slavery in the United States ; and 
the Union ridiculously misrepresents him. 
What does that paper expect to gain by such 
quibbling ? - 

As to the subjects of the negotiations which 
the British Minister has been engaged in for 
the last threo years, according to his explicit 


with a real American heart, who will not bid 
him God speed. Would that our Ministers 
‘abroad were instructed to.take as active and } 
intelligent a part in the cause of Humanity ! 
So lqng as the influence of the British Govern- 
ment is exercised for such eads, and in a way 
80 unexceptionable, it should command our re- 
spect. It were well if her diplomacy in other 
respects, and her policy in other quarters of the 
globe, were as praiseworthy. As to the danger 
of British influence, that is an obsolete idea. 
The American People are not children, or fools. 
They have sense enough and power enough to 
protect themselves against not only Great Brit- 
ain, but the whole world beside. The antiqua- 
ted politicians of the Union seem to be living 


just out of swaddling bands, struggling for an 
independent but precarious existence, toddling 
timidly along, in danger every moment of being 
tripped up by some overgrown bully. Their 
ca'se, We apprehend, is one requiring physic 
rat.yer than logic. 


—- > —— 


MESSAGE OF THE PRESIDENT. 


The Message of the President, as compared 
with .former documents of the kind, is com- 
mendadly brief and clear, and presents a very 
satisfastory view of the foreign relations of 
the covintry and of its pecuniary interests. We 
learn fitom it that negotiations in regard to the 
Fishery Question and Reciprocal Trade with 
Great Britain, are proceeding, with a fair 
prospect of a satisfactory result, and that the 
Government of that country has proposed to 
settle the embarrassing questions in regard to 
Central America by an amicable arrangement; 
that some progress has been made in the dis- 
cussion of a treaty of commerce with France ; 
that friendly relations continue to exist be- 
tween our Government and that of Spain ; 
and that it is reasonable to expect that an 
arrangement may be made with Mexico, of 
all our difficulties with her, entirely satisfac- 
tory, and promising a lasting friendship be- 
tween the two countries. Judging indeed from 
the general statements of the President, and 
their tone, we are not only at perfect peace 
with all nations, but likely to remain so. 

Nothing is said of the plotting of Great 
Britain against our progress, of the Africani- 
zation of Cuba, of the dangers of foreign~in- 
tervention in the affairs of this hemisphere, 
or of the sympathies of the United States with 
the cause of Freedom in otherlands. The en- 


solute neutrality in regard to all foreign con- 
flicts, but by the absence of any of those 
visions of progress, those burning aspirations 
to make the great Republic felt in the affairs 
of nations, which are so fondly indulged by 
“Young America.” In this respect it must 
command the approbation of the most sedate 
of our Conservatives. 

In relation to affairs at home, the Adjust- 
ment Measures of 1850 are referred to, as 
having secured the acquiescence of the People 
of the country, and the President has a great 
deal to say about the pleasures of tranquillity 
and brotherly love, diversifying his remarks 
with brief disquisitions on the peculiarities of 
our complex system of Federal and State Sov- 
ereignties, and the necessity of strict construc- 
tion, with rigid adherenee to constitutional 
obligations. Enough is said to show that he 
still occupies the position on the Question of 
Slavery taken in his Inaugural; but his re- 
marks are so general and indirect, that they 
will hardly provoke antagonism in any quar- 
ter. In fact, the Message is withovt any 
sharp points. It would seem as if the Presi- 
dent did not care to make any issue with any- 
body. 

As to a Tariff, he recommends, of course, 
an enlargement of the free list, and suggests 
a reduction of duties, so as to bring down the 
revenue to the wants of the Government. He 
asks Congress to reconsider the whole subject 
of Internal Improvements. He shows favor to 
the policy of granting lands in the Territories, 
to aid in the construction of railroads. He 
recognises the importance of a great National 
Railroad, to connect the Atlantic with the Pa- 
cific seaboard, and the propriety of some kind 
of Congressional participation in such a work, 
As to the nature or extent of this, he evidently 
either has formed no opinion, or does not deem 
it expedient to express any. 

One of the most explicit things in the 
Message is a strong recommendation that Con- 
gress should make an appropriation to pay the 
owners of the Spanish schooner Amistad, for 
the negroes on board of her, who escaped to 
this country, and were proved to be free, to 
haye been illegally seized, and were pronoun- 
ced free by our Supreme Court. The recom- 
mendation is discreditable to the President. 
Spain onght to be advised that the constant 
presentation of such a claim is impertinent, 
especially after the Supreme Court of the Uni- 





ts, on the Foreign Peace Society and its 
efforts. We do not believe the editce of the 
Era has any feeling in common with its cor- 


works, as must be 
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of his explorations and his coun- 
i pall ree 
intry.on the 2d of Sep- 
@ 11th of Ootober, and 

ils with the gr 


“allaying their fears, and 
ten favorably to overtures 





or purchasing their lands. : 
The aggregate population of the tribes with’ 
whom he held goungils, is 143,820, and the 


total amount of land owned by them is estima- 
ted ‘at 13,225,430 acres, or 920 acres to each 
soul. The aggregate number of the tribes 
he had'no_ opportunity of visiting, is 11,597— 
amount of land owned by them, 18,399,200 
acres, 1,585 acres to each soul. 

The Indians were not generally so far ad- 
vanced as he had been led to expect. A few 
of them had addicted themselves to the arts of 
industry, and were anxious for the organiza- 
tion of a Territérial Government, proposing to 
conform themselves to the customs of the white 
man. 

Many were willing to sell a portion of their 
lands, but wished to reserve for their own use 
the tracts lying on the borders of the States. 
To this course they were advised by both the 
traders and-missionaries. 

The Commissioner thinks this a most mis- 
chievous policy. All the great routes to the 
Pacific run through these tracts, so that the 
Indians and emigrants are mutually liable to 
abnoyance and injury. To the majority of 
the Indians, too, the proximity of the States 
is pregnant with evil, as they are constantly 
exposed to the corrupting influences of reck- 
less white men. He is in favor of assigning 
to them new homes on lands remote from the 
white settlements, and from the great thor- 
oughfares. 

The Commissioner says that the agents ap- 
pointed to reside in the Indian country, and 
protect the rights of the inhabitants, are not 
always honest and faithful. From his own ob- 
servation, and from information deemed reli- 
able, he is satisfied that abuses of the most 
glaring character have existed in the Indian 
country, and that a radical reform is necessary 
there in esery department connected with In- 
dian affairs. 

The Commissioner came to the conclusion 
that, by postponing for a little while negotia- 
tions for the extinguishment of the Indian 
title, and leaving the tribes to deliberate on 
the subject, under the friendly counsels he 
had given them, much more favorable treaties 
both for them and for the United States, could 
be formed; and this was his reason for not 
proceeding at once with the negotiations. 


The Commissioner closes his report as fol- 
lows : 


“TI¢ is to be hoped that most of the tribes 

will be willing by next spring to abandon the 

idea of reserving portions of their present 

tracts adjoining the States. This appeared to 

be @ cherished idea with the Indians, and they 

were, in my opinion, encouraged in it by some 

of the missionaries and traders. In my judg- 

ment, every good influence within reach of 
these people ought to be brought to bear, to 

induce them to change their minds, and to 

consent to sell all their lands, and obtain a 

new and more desirable home. Individual In- 

dians there are, no doubt,,who, if they desired 

reservations of the respective tracts on which 

they live, are sufficiently advanced in civiliza- 

tion to take their part with the white man, and 

to whom such reservations might be granted. 

But beyond this, it is very desirable for the in- 

terest of both the red and white man, that no 
reservations be made; but that the different 

tribes be removed from the borders of the 
States, and located in some less exposed place. 

“These border tribes have lost much of the 
strength and self-sustaining power of the truly 

wild Indians. They feel their weakness, de- 

sire the protection of Government, and are 

content if they can be indulged in idleness, 

and to some extent gratified in their passions 

and appetites. 

“ They might, in my judgment, with safety be 
located on small tracts of land contiguous to 
each other, where the missionary operations 
among them could be conducted more efficiently 

and with less means; where the Government 
agents could have daily supervision over them, 

and where that portion of each tribe who have 
made some advances, and who desire to enjoy 
the blessings of civilization, could have the 
aid and encouragement of each other’s society 
and each other’s experience; and where, in 
fine, all good influences could be concentrated 
to counteract those of an opposite character, 
which now and always will beset the paths of 
these unfortunate people. 

“A civil government should be organized 
over the Territory. The Intercourse Act is 
almost a dead letter. The United States court 
for the district of Missouri and Arkansas is too 
far removed from the Indian country, and for 
Indian purposes alone, saying nothing of the 
protection of our emigration to the Pacific, a 
civil government ought to be organized there. 
In addition to this, the position of Nebraska, 
with reference to our Pacific possessions, ren- 
ders it a matter of vast importance that it be 
speedily opened, and actual settlers invited into 
it, on the most liberal terms. 

“Ttis confidently expected that the necessary 
treaties can be made with these border Indians 
during the months of April and May, so that 
— time may be had for their consideration 
and ratification by the Senate, and for the es- 
tablishment of a Territorial Government be- 
fore the adjournment of the approaching ses- 
sion of Congress. 

“ A Superintendent-ef Indian Affairs in that 
Territory, as the Governor doubtless would be, 
by virtue of his office, having a direct, over- 
sight over all the Indian service there, would 
exereise & most beneficial influence, not only 
on the border Indians, but in a short time on 
the wild Indians of the plains. 

“lt is submitted that the sum of money ap- 
propriated at the last session of Congress is 
not sufficient to negotiate all the necessary trea- 
ties, and that it is desirable, if not indispensa- 
ble, that an additional appropriation be made 
by Congress early in the session. 

“It is but just to that portion of the people 
of the frontier of Missouri and Iowa, who en- 
tertain the opinion that there is no legal ob- 
jection to ery soa and settlement of 
such parts of the Indian country 4s are not in 
the actual uney Of any Indian tribe, by 
i ny to say that they have ab- 

tempting to make any locations 
ements On it, | Some have explored the 
country; but all, aa far.9s my information ex- 
tends, had returned Bo'gyrait the tion of Ne 
-Executive Department in making ies, 
the necessary legislation for the organization 
of the Territory. ; = 

“The statements which appear in the press, 
that ® constant current of immigration is flow- 
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are destitute of 


cre Siac OLSTE TE Wie meies res thoes 
than he does. Wé,rejoice, however, to learn 
Eevte is in favor of the® organization of a 

itoridl Gé 


| Territorial Government, and of providing im- 
.- | mediately for the aettlom 9 Territory. 
reasons should have weight with those who 


ave hitherto been hesitating on that policy. 


| REPORT OF THE SECRETARY OF THE NAVY. 
‘| The President’s loans 


gage sums ap the gen- 


ion’| eral facts of the reporte of the various Depart- 


ments, so that it is not necessary to reprint 
these at full length for the benefit of the gen- 
eral reader. The reports this year are long, 
elaborate, and. do no discredit to the bureaus 
whence they emanate. 

A large portion of the report of the Secre- 
tary of the Navy is occupied with an account 
of. the operations of the different squadrons 
during the year. It is sufficient to know that 
they have sailed over many thousand miles of 
salt water, displayed our flag in different climes, 
and been ready to protect our shipping in 
case of need. The Secretary does not agree 
with his predecessors in recommending a re- 
duction of the squadron on the African coast. 
The commerce there has of late years increased 
80 greatly, and American ships trading in that 
region have multiplied so much, that he is sat- 
isfied the squadron is needed, and is very effect- 
ive in protecting our citizens, as well as sup- 
pressing the slave trade. 

Commander Ingraham he mentions with 
great praise, and thinks his action in the Kosz- 
ta affair entitles him to special commendation 
from his Government. 

The Naval School at Annapolis is warmly 
commended. He suggests that the practice- 
ship should be a steamer, and that a machine 
shop should be attached to the institution. One 
hundred and six students are now taught in 
the school. 

Attention is directed to the necessity of fur- 
ther legislation in regard to the rules and reg- 
ulations for the government of the navy, in 
which there has been no change, except that 
abolishing corporeal punishment, for half a 
century. 

The Secretary is very earnest in recommend- 
ing an increase of the Navy. He says: 

“The American navy consists of about seventy 
vessels, embracing all, from the ships-of-the- 
line to the smallest brig, schooner, and store- 
ship. Of these, many ships.of-the line, frigates, 
steamers, and sloops-of-war, are not only unfit 
for service, but, I am advised by the Bureau of 
Construction, Equipment, and Repair, are not 
worth repairing. There are not now in the 
navy forty vessels which could be brought into 
service in ninety days, if needéd. There is no 
steamer in the Pacific or African squadron, but 
one of two guns in the Brazilian squadron, and 
we have no steamer of more than ten guns. 
The law only authorizes the enlistment of 7,500 
men, which, with an allowance of a proper 
complement for each vessel, would not man a 
fleet of fifty vessels, with a fair proportion of 
large ships. Ona referring to authentic papers, 
it will be found that, in point of size at least, 
our navy is much less than one-fifth of that of 
several of the greater Powers of Europe, and, 
whatever may be its relative superiority and 
efficiency, is not larger than that of certain 


other Powers of Europe which are not of the 

first rank in the scale of nations.” 

It is not pretended that we should attempt 

to rival the establishments of the great Euro- 

pean Powers, but that our nayy should be at 
least large enough to command our own seas 
and coasts. 

A decided preference is expressed for the 

screw propellers, which combine at once the 
advantages of steam and sail : 

“T recommend, therefore, that the Depart- 

ment be authorized to have constructed at least 
six first-class steam frigate propellers. The 

opinion is entertained that that number may 

be built in our several yards, in addition to the 

work now going on, and the repairs usually 

needed on the return of vessels from long 

cruises. It is estimated that they will cost be- 

tween four and five millions of dollars, and can 

be built in about twenty months. With the 

exception of some deficiency in the supply of 
white oak and yellow pine, which can be with- 

out much difficulty procured, we have on hand 

at the various yards ample material to accom- 

plish what is recommended. It will be per- 

ceived, on referring to the estimates of the Bu- 

reau of Construction, &c., that an estimate is 

made of the entire cost—of the cost without 

purchasing any material, and of the probable 

amount which would be expended during the 

fiscal year without regard to great dispatch. 

This was done, in order that the subject might 
be understood properly, and that such action 

might be taken as appeared wisest. As it is 
deemed desirable to make this addition to our 
naval forces as early as practicable, in consid- 
eration of the number of vessels which will 
soon be unfit for service, and not worth repair- 
ing, and as it is important to retain on hand 
for emergency a reasonable supply of building 
material, I venture to suggest the policy of 
making the appropriation at an early day, to 
enable the Department to build them with dis- 
patch, and purchase a supply of material, so as 
not to diminish the amount on hand. 

“Should these recommendations be adopted, 
our naval force will be materially strengthened 
by the addition of two first-class sailing frigates 
and of seven first-class steam frigates, capable 
of mounting fifty guns each—there being no 
steamer at present of more than ten guns. My 
opinion is, that it would be sound policy to dis- 
pose of such vessels as are deemed unfit for 
service as vessels of war, . 

“[t is submitted, also, that it is important 
that the Department be authorized, when expe- 
dient, to increase the enlistment of-men from 
the present number of 7,500 to 10,000.” 

The views presented in the report in regard 
to a reorganization of the navy, are excellent, 
He says the great evil in the present system is, 
“that neither merit, nor gea-service, nor gal- 
lantry, nor capacity, but mere seniority of com- 
mission, regulates promotion and pay.” 

He illustrates by a few facts: 

“There are officers who have been in the 
navy more than forty years, whose total sea- 
service is less than ten years, who receive the 
same pay with those of their grade whose sea- 
service is fifteen, eighteen, and more than twenty 
years, These officers, who are thus receivin 
pay, prevent the promotion of those below 
them who have seen more than twice their ser- 
vice at sea, and haye helped to give their goun- 
try a name. There are inefficient officers, who 
have not done duty, on sea or shore, for twelve, 
fifteen, and twenty years. There are lieutenants 
who have seen double the service of some of a 
higher grade, and receive but half their pay. 
There are many passed midshipmen, of more 
than ten years’ sea-service, whose pay.on leaye 
is six hundred dollars, and there are their su- 
periors in rank, of less than ten years’ sea-ser- 
vice, whose pay is twenty-five hundred dollars.” 


The remedy proposed is as follows: 

“] entertain the opinion that a retired list, on 
reduced pay, for the faithful who have become 
infirm ; the discharge of the inefficient who have 
no claim on the bounty of their Government for 
services pore vn” ; Longin re : by ca- 

ity, merit, and not by mere seniority of com- 
pen di res rntnes extent controlled by sea- 
service—are reforms not only demanded by the 
es =f the heme by wegen zene 
justice, but absolu © presar- 
vation of efficiency and usefulness.” 
He cloges his report by recommending 
modification of our in regard to sea- 
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‘the’ or the unt of immi-|* We need not say that he is opposed to a 
papers, adverse to his representation, are so and that he does not-recommend in, its place |” 
‘explicit énd,minute, come of them embodying | the substitution of kicking, bruising, knocking 
. pe nates pioneers, who have already oom- n, which Judge Curtis seems to think legal 
menced their clearings in Nebraska, that we | and allowable : . 


“The phot ion of punishment by flogging, 
without legalizing socsaaubetibine therefor, has 
already occupied the attention of Cou gress and 
the country, and severely tested the forbear- 
ance and ingenuity of officers, and tse charac- 
ter of our seamen. This subject has engaged 
my earnest and anxious inquiry, and | have no 
hesitation in expressing an opinion against its 
restoration. Having recently visited many of 
the ships in commission, conversed with the 
veteran sailors, and listened to the narratives 
of officers who have had the command of large 
crews since the law of 1850, my decided con- 
viction— concurred in, too, by many officers 
who originally opposed its abolition—is, that 
its restoration would create discontent and de- 
sertion, and prove positively prejudicial to the 
efficiency of that branch of the public service. 
But, at the same time, I cannot too seriously 
urge the policy of legalizing some substitute 
therefor.” 

~ Judicial humanity might be enlightened by 


reading this part of Mr. Dobbin’s report. 





RECEIPTS AND EXPENDITURES OF THE POST 
OFFICE DEPARTMENT, 


We present the, material portions of the re- 
port of the Postmaster General. It seems that, 
during the year, the expenditures have been 
$7,982,756, while the receipts have been only 
$5,960,726 -—showing a deficit of something 
over two millions of dollars. 

Mr. Campbell does not venture to recom- 
mend ar increase in the rates of postage, but 
he does not make such a presentation ot the 
causes of this deficit as he might haye done. 
The policy of cheap postage has not turned 
out a failure, as some of the letter-writers in- 
considerately assert. The causes of the large 
deficit have nothing to do with the principle of 
cheap postage, as will be seen by a simple 
statement of them. 

The first is, the enormous charges ex- 
acted by the railroad companies for the trans- 
mission of the mail. No increase in the rates 
of postage would remedy this evil. 

The second is, the great deficiency of receipts 
in the slave States, in consequence, chieffy, of 
the limited commerce, enterprise, inter-com- 
munication, and intelligence, of that section of 
the country. The excess of receipts over the 
expenditures in the free States is about half a 
miilion; while in the slave States the reverse is 
the fect, the excess of expenditures being over 
half a million. No increase of the rates of post- 
age can abolish Slavery, the cause of this dif- 
ference. 

The third is, the extravagant sums of money 
laid out upon the steamship mail companies. 
The aggregate amount of appropriations to 
these is nearly two millions; the total net re- 
ceipts from them, about six hundred thousand- 
No increase of postage rates can make these 
companies pay. The primary objest, Mr. Camp- 
bell says, of such appropriations, was, to pro- 
vide in an economical way for the erection of 
vessels which, at a moment’s notice, could be 
converted into war steamers. The carriage of 
the mails was but an incidental object. He 
submits that if the postage system is to be 
made to support itself, the revenues of the Post 
Office Department ought to be relieved of the 
charge for maintaining these companies. Noth- 
ing can be more true than this. 

Now, suppose we fairly state the question— 
Shall the tax already imposed upon the corres- 
pocdence of the American People be increased, 
for the purpose of swelling the inordinate gains 
of swindling railroad companies, of compensa- 
ting for the paralyzing influence of Slavery, 
and of enabling private monopolies under gov- 
ernmental sanction to amass fortunes under 
false pretences? It is needless to say what the 
answer would be to this proposition. 





TREATMENT OF SLAVES, 


The Southern papers continue to supply 
proofs of the truthfulness of Mrs. Stowe’s pic- 
ture of Slavery as it is. The Baltimore Times 
contains the following particulars of a case of 
horrible barbarity : 


“A private letter, received from Walter- 
borough, gives thé subjoined account of the 
trial of the case of the State vs. Thomas Mot- 
ley, for the murder of a slave, before Judge 
O’Neall at that place, on Wednesday last, no- 
ticed in last Saturday’s Charleston Courier. 
We unite with the writer in his strong appro- 
val of the verdict, as not only imperatively cali- 
ed for by the enormities of the case, but as in- 
dicating public sentiment as to the propriety of 
visiting with condign punishment the felon 
and cowardly murderer of the lowly and de- 
fenceless slave. 
“The jury brought in a verdict, after a half 
hour’s deliberation, against Motley, for the 
murder of a slave, near Parker’s Ferry, in July 
last. The evidence was clear and unquestion- 
able, though in part circumstantial, and com- 
prised a history of a most diabolical and atro- 
cious murder, perpetrated on a poor defenceless 
and unoffending slave, and through a process of 
cruel and protracted murder, which his Honor 
declared exceeded any savage barbarity he 
had ever heard of! Two other prisoners, 
charged as participators in the same horrible 
and unheard-of barbarity and murder, are yet 
to be tried. The reputation of the jury and the 
district (Colleton) have been nobly vindicated 
by the verdict, which receives the general, if 
not the universal, approbation of the commu- 
nity. . 
“Since the foregoing was written, we have 
learned that the murdered slaye was a runa- 
way, whose owner was unknown; that the de- 
mons in human shape, who murdered him, first 
shot and whipped him—then put him in a vice 
and tortured and lacerated him with unexam- 
pled barbarities; next set him loose, and ran 
him down with bloodhounds; and finally, as 
was supposed, out him up and fed the dogs 
with his flesh. 

“The heart sickens at the very mention of 
such demoniac cruelty and hellish enormities. 

“ We have heard of no motive, nor any prov- 
ocation on the part of the poor slave, assigned 
for these unparalleled atrocities; and we are 
told that the murderers were a band of runa- 
way hunters from the middle or upper part of 
the State, and that one of them is a man of 
considerable property.” 


It is worthy of remark that this is the second 


& | case within a year, in South Carolina, in which 


the sentence of death has been pronounced on 
@ white man convicted of the murder of a 
slave. It may be that such an offence has 
been similarly punished in other slave States, 
but we recollect no such instance. 

The supporters of Slavery may denounce 
Uncle Tom’s Cabin as much as they please ; we 
know that since its publication, and the gen- 
eral controversy which has been provoked in 
regard to its truthfulness, the Southern press 
has been more alive to cases of cruelty to 
slaves, and more out-spoken in their condemna- 
tion. 


This is precisely what might have been ex- 
pected. The people of this county, North and 
South, are too highly civilized to tolerate fla- 
grant acts of inhumanity, if their attention be 
directed to them. Tho Anti-Slavery agitation 


of | Concentrates the public gaze upon the work- 


ings of the slave system, so that deeds of cruel- 
ty can hardly escape observation. Theo result 
is, that we see Southern papers themselves ta- 
king the lead in exposing and denouncing 


them. : 
We find in the Richmond (Va.) Examiner & 


writer strongly for legislation to pun- 
ish the cruel t of slaves. “The very 


he says, who treat them cruelly, and 
and clothe them badly, excite odium 
against the institution abroad, and beget wrong 


» 
few, 





consciences at home! The objection oftén urg- 








ed, that any iaterference by law to protect the 
lave, would only aggravate the evil, by pro. 

ing the resentment of the master, he meots 
by remarking that, although in the particular 
case the slave might he the loser, still the dreaq 
of exposure and a legal examination would im. 
pose a general restraint upon the masters. [ft 
will not do, he argues, while all else is advano. 
ing, to stand still on this question. It is tho 
Stuarts and the Bourbons who are the rea ay. 
thors of revolutions. A wise convcrvatism js 
anxious to make al! necdful reform : 

“Diflidence of the justice of Slavery ang 
apprehensions of its permanence, deter sora 
from discussing or legislating on what they 
think a delicate subject. Those who hays 
most confidence in its propricty and durability 
are often the most ready to regulate it by law.” 

When auch sentiments as thee appear in an 
extreme pro-slavery journal, we may justly 
infer that the South is not at peace on thig 
subject of Slavery. But, after all, what suf. 
cient remedy gan law provide for cruelty to the 
slave, 80 long as he is held as property, and no 
evidence but that of white men is admitted in 
Court of Justice? Who is to oversee the over. 
seer on the plantation, crowded with negrocs, 
with no white mam to observe the tasks he 
may impose, or the punishments he may in- 
flict? Will the cruel man invite witnesses to 
the inflictions of his vengeance ? 

The other day, a respectable white mechanic, 
of this place, called upon us to ascertain 
whether there was any law for the protection 
of a poor old slave, who had just been com- 
mitted as a runaway. His master lives in an 
adjoining county of Maryland, and, provoked 
by the protracted absence of the slave, who was 
on a visit to his wife and children, he flogged 
him unmercifully on his return, cursed him, 
and told him to “clear out.” The poor fellow 
took him at his word, came to Washington, and 
found employment. He showed his back, which 
was horribly scarred. This same citizen pro- 
posed to his owner, subsequently, to buy him— 
but the answer was—“no, not now—I must 
catch the rascal again, and give him another 
flogging, and then you may have him; but | 
tell you he’ll not be worth anything then.” 
Where is the law that could baffle the diaboli- 
cal malice of this man ? 

So long as the law of Slavery is maintained 
the only protection of the slaye isin the hu- 
manity and vigilance of the master. 





LITERARY ROTICES 





Civin Wars AND Monarcuy 1n France. By Leo 
pold Ranke. Translated by M. A.Garney. New 
York: Harper & Brothers. For sale by Franck 
Taylor, Penn. avenue, Washington, D. C. 

A general knowledge of historical events in 
France, will prepare any one to appreciate this 
remarkably concise and philosophical history 
of the development of the French nation, of the 
civil wars which attended the establishment of 
its monarchy, and of the unlimited pretensions 
and wonderful power which “made France for 
a long period the central point of the move- 
ments which egitated Europe and the rest of 
the world.” The distinguished author follows 
none of the ordinary models. His history is 
rather a dissertation than a narrative—a dis. 
sertation, however, in which epochs are care- 
fully defined, and critical events clearly desig- 
nated, so that the reader is cnabled to perceive 
the causes which det@mined the internal con- 
stitution as well as external relations of France. 
No one who carefully follows this author, and 
takes the pains to comprehend his masterly 
generalizations, can fail to obtain a most satis- 
factory view of France in all stages of its de- 
velopment. 


Scoria’s Barps. Illustrated. New York: Carter & 
Brothers. For sale by Gray & Ballantyne, 7th 
street, Washington, D. C. 

This is a most tasteful collection of poems 
from Scotia’s Bards—illustrative of her sceno- 
ry, her traditions, her eventful history, and the 
social life of her people—printed in a volume, 
which for beauty of paper, typography, and 
embellishments, would excite the admiration of 
those famous old authors, could they be allow- 
ed a peep into it. It will serve admirably for 
a New Year’s Gift, and not the less so for pos- 
sessing permanent value. 


Tux Boox or Nature. By Frederic Schoedier, Ph 
D. Philadelphia: Blanchard & Lea 

This is a favorite German work, designed as 
an elementary introduction to the natural sci- 
ences. Translated from the sixth German edi- 
tion, by Henry Medlock, in England, it has 
been reprinted for the first time in America, 
under the direction of an American editor, who 
has corrected some errors which escaped the 
attention of the English editors, and made some 
additions, with a view of adapting it to the sta- 
dents of our country. We find in it the main 
facts of the natural sciences condensed, and 
presented according to a clear method, so that 
the student is greatly aided in his investiga- 
tions. The attempt to manufacture scientific 
infants, or to make boys and girls knowing in 
physics, astronomy, botany, &c., before their 
minds are disciplined by some aitention to the 
classics and mathematics, we have no patience 
with. Such education may make smatterers, 
sciolists, sweet fools, but not thorouglily disci- 
plined and strong thinkers. But, when the 
student has acquired, by a course of mental 
gymnastics, the power of using his faculties at 
his will, such a work as this of Schoedler’s will 
be of service to him. 


SuNRIsE AND SuNnsET; a True Tale. By Helon I’ 
Parker. Auburn: Derby & Miller 

We take pleasure in noticing this “true 
tale” from the pen of one whore contribu- 
tions have occasionally graced the columns of 
the Era. It is told in a simple and an earnest 
style, and the authoress shows that the heart, 
though it may be saddened by its first great 
disappointment, need not be broken; that 
though its sunrise may be clouded, its sunset 
may be serene. 


MRS. SOUTHWORTH ABROAD. 


We copy the following notice of one of our 
correspondents from the London Dispatch ot 
October 23d: 

Marx Surnertann, The Planter’s Son. By 
Emma D. E. .N. Southworth. Cassell, Ludgate 
Hill—Among the numerous works of fiction 
which American authorship has supplied to 
the English publishers—some of which are re- 
markabie for an amiable milk-and-water eek: 
ness, and belong to the tranquil school of socia 
pro , while dthers again may be arene 
to the palate, and deal in philosophisme—the 
present may be ranked among the very best, 
so far as writing, construction, and dramatic 
force of dialogue, can go. The Planter’s cee, 
a gifted young “ Apollo,” engaged to be wonees 
to a superb and haughty kinswoman—bot 
slave-owners—has attended an Abolition meet- 
ing, with a friend, and, manumitting his —_ 
upon principle, ie treated with contempt by the 
beautifal “India,” who weds a man she fo 
not love, while he weds a woman full of nig 
principle, who sheds sunshine over ® life of ms, 

endurances. The agony —_ ont 
of a life grown jov 
Ga ta an nd to that of Mark Guthesiont* 
and his wife’s, are finely drawn and io es y 
delineated. extract we append is apr nq 
tive of the many excellent qualities of the r 
work. It belongs to the shilling reries, 8m 4 
one will rise from its perusal without being de- 
lighted, wiser, and better, if only from the a 
ion that may, however, vanish in the nex 
ing hour; though we think this will linger 
longer in the mind, and grave its results more 
deeply, than, under more ordinary circumstan- 
ces, the moral of the story might. 








(Here follows a long extract.} 
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CONGRESS. 


THIRTY-THIRD ee 


. Tuesday, December 6, 1853. 

The President’s Message was received and 
read in both Houses. ' ? 

Senate.—Mr. Gwin, in pursuance of notice, 
introduced a bill to grant a portion of public 
lands in California, to aid in construction of a 
railroad from San Francisco to the Calorado 
river. 

Mr. Gwin gave notice of his intention to in- 
trodace 8 Homestead Dbiil. Mr. Adams, of 
Mississippi, gave notice of a bill to graduate 
the price of the public lands—also, a bill to 
prevent the circulation in the District of Co- 
lumbia of notes of less denomination than five 
dollars. 

Mr. Chase gave notice of a bill to cede to 
the State of Ohio the unsold residue of the 
public lands in that State—also, of a bill to 
encourage agricultare, commerce, and manu- 
factures, and other branches of industry, by 
granting to every head of a family, being a cit- 
izen, or having declared his intention to become 
a citizen of the United States, a* homestead of 
160 acres of land out of the public domain, 
upon condition of occupying and cultivating 
the same for the term therein specified. 

After a short time spent in Execative busi- 
ness, the Senate adjourned. 














- 


Hovsr.—Petitions were received and laid 
upon the table, for reference to appropriate 
committees, when appointed. 

Several notices were given of bills to grant 
appropriations of the public lands to aid in the 
construction of railroads. ‘ 

Mr. Henn gave notice of a bill to grant a 
homestead to settlers on the public lands, and 
to provide for the sale of the same only to act- 
ual settlers. 

Mr. Miller, of Missouri, gave notice of a 
pill to organize the Nebraska Territory. 

Mr. Grey, of Kentucky, gave notice of a bill 
making grants of the public lands to all the 
States, to aid in the construction of railroads, 
and for other purposes. 

The States being called for resolutions, Mr. 
Dean, of New York, asked leave to introduce a 
joint resolution of thanks to Captain Ingraham. 
‘Objections being made, Mr. Dean gave the 
usual notice. 

A resolution to elect 8 Chaplain for the ses- 
sion was adopted, and the House adjourned. 

Wednesday, December 7. 

SenaTe.—Several doucments from the Exec- 
utive Department were received; memorials 
were presented and laid upon the table. 

A resolution submitted yesterday by Mr. 
Clayton, calling upon the President to lay be- 
fore the Senate the plan of judicial reform 
suggested in his Message, was adopted. 

The Senate then went into balloting for 
Chaplain. On the first ballot, Henry A. Slicer 
(Methodist) received 18 votes, Wm. Hodges 13, 
Septimus Tustin 3, H. Ward Beecher 2. On 
the 3d ballot Mr. Slicer was elected. Whole 
number of votes 63. For Mr, Slicer 23, Mr. 
Hodges 19, Mr. Tastin 1. 

Mr. Gwin introduced a Homestead bill, en- 
titled the same as that of which Mr. Chase 
gave notice yesterday. 

Notices of bills to grant portions of the pub- 
lic lands to agd in the construction of railroads 
were given. 





Hovse.—The order of the day was the pre- 
sentation of petitions, but this was set aside by 
the adoption of a resolution to elect a Public 
Printer. Mr. Armstrong, the present printer, 
and the proprietor of the Union, received 126 
votes, Mr. Gales 64, Mr. Tucker 20, Mr. 
Bailey 3, Mr. Rives 1, Mr. Greeley 1, Gideon 
& Co. 1, Mr. Towers 1, Mr. Pryor 1. 

[There is no danger of our being elected to 
any office, but we would thank our friends 
never to nominate us for any. When the In- 
dependent Democracy shall have obtained the 
ascendency in Congress, we trust one of its 
first works will be to separate the public print- 
ing totally from the newspaper press. It is 
folly to talk of the independence of the press, 
while subsisting on the patronage of Congress 
or the Executive. | 

By resolution, a messenger was allowed to 
the Speaker, to be paid at the rate of $4 per 
diem. 

Notices of bills and petitions were presented. 

Mr. Clingman gave notice of a bill to amend 
such portion of the existing rules as provides for 
the calling of the States for petitions—also, for 
changing the rules so as to call the States for 
resolutions-instead of petitions. 

Two ballotings were then had for Chaplain, 
and on the second, Mr. Millburn, (Methodist; 
of the church South,) received 117 of 200 votes, 
and was declared elected. The House then ad- 
journed. 

Thursday, December 8. 

Senate.—The President pro tem. appointed 
Messrs. Fish, Shields, Sumner, Hamlin, and 
Benjamin, the Select Committee to consider 
the causes and extent of the sickness and mor- 
tality prevailling on board emigrant ships on 
the voyage to this country. 

The decease of Vice President King was an- 
nounced by Mr. Hunter, of Va., in a brief and | 
neat speech, closing with the usual resolutions. 
The virtues of the deceased were further cele- 
brated by Messrs. Everett, Cass, Douglas, and 
Clayton, when the resolutions were adopted 


unanimously, and the Senate adjourned over 
till Monday. 


House.—Petitions were presented, and no- 
tices of bills were given. . 


A resolution was agreed to, for supplying 
each member with such newspapers and pe- 
tiodicals as he might wish during the session, 
not to exceed in amount per session the value 
of five daily papers, (that is, $50, according to 
the Washington standard.) 


Mr. Bayly, of Va., moved a resolution for 
the election of a Librarian for the House of 
Representatives. While this was under con-. 
sideration, the Senate resolutions of honor to 
the memory of Vice President King, were re- 
ceived. Eulogies by Harris of Ala., Chandler’ 
of Pa., Latham of Cal., Taylor of Ohio, Ashe 
of N.C., Benton of Mo., and Phillips of Ala. 
Appropriate resolutions were passed, and the 
House adjourned over till Monday. 


MEETING OF THE STATE COMMITTEE, 


The meeting of the Free Democratic State 
Committee, held in this city yesterday, was 
numerously attended. The substantial and 
able men, the tried and always ready veterans 
of the party, in large numbers, honored the 
meeting with their — The feeling was 
seoulennye and = usiastic — of - 

g on vigorously the Anti- wor 
which the perty was cripalegl The eee 
tary reverse of the late election seems to have 
infused new life and energy into the ranks of 
the Free Democracy. An abiding conviction 
of the righteousness of the cause makes every 
individual member of the party feel that he is 
& host in himself, and that he is called upon | 
to persevere with renewed spirit to contend 
Sgainst the aggressions of Slavery. The 

etermination, the development of pr 
Plans for immediate active 
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such true and unflinching men 1s compose the 
Free Democratic pazty, ultimate triumph must 
be certain.— Boston Commonwealth. 





For the National Era. 
THE BASIS OF PARTY. 


The friends of Freedom have hitherto com- 


mitted the ¢rror of embracing too many articles 


in their platform of principles ; the consequence 
of which hee bean, that thousands have: sided 


aloof, whose hearts are deeply and warmly in- 


terested in the cause. It is obviously impolitic 


to make the party of Freedom responsible for 

all the isms which the different sections of it 

entertain. If the friends of Temperance had 

acted on this principle, they would not have. 
carried the Maine Liquor Law in some eight‘ 
or ten States of the alga require no, 
conformity of opinion om other matters; and 
the consequence is, that C ies and Protest- 

ants, Whigs and Democrats, Free-Soilers and 

Pro-Slavery men, may cordially unite on the 

common platform of Temperance. 

Why may not the friends of Freedom imi- 
tate the prudence of the Temperange reform- 
ers? Let us have a National party, with a 
broad National platform. 

We should lay down certain fundamental 
petosial which will not be inconsistent with 
the adoption of any rational ism at a proper 
time ; but it is the height of folly to undertake 
too much at once. 

The basis of the party should be a declara- 
tion of the principle that Freedom is National, 
and Slavery Sectional; and it should oppose 
the extension of Slavery, by the application of 
the Wilmot Proviso to all Territories, acquired 
or to be acquired. 

Every real friend of Freedom will be ready 
to stand on this ground; but there are other 
points of the Free Democratic creed which only 
& small portion of the American People are 
prepared to sanction. 

For instance, the abolition of slavery in the 
District of Columbia is viewed by most Anti- 
Slavery men as a matter of comparative insig- 
nificance ; and, although they will concede, per- 
haps, that it is abstractly right and proper, 
they are unwilling to irritate the minds of the 
Southern people, and thereby put back eman- 
cipation in the States, for the sake of asserting 
an abstract principle. So of slavery in the 
forts and arsenals. 

The proposition to repeal the Fugitive Slave 
Law will startle most men, and comparatively 
few will be willing to take such astep. The 
effect of repeal would be to restore the law of 
1793. Then why not distinctly announce the 
purpose of falling back on that law? Few 
would be startled at the thought of restoring 
an old law, passed in the days of Washington, 
while most men would hesitate at the idea of 
abandoning all legislation on the subject. If, 
therefore, we must have this plank in the plat- 
form, let us put it in thie form of restoring the 
law of 1793, with the addition of the jury trial. 

We shall have work enough to do upon the 
issue of slavery extension. This Administra- 
tion, as the creature of the slaveholders, will 
leave no stone unturned in its efforts to annex 
Cuba, or other regions where slavery exists or 
may be introduced. Besides, no man will be 
proscribed for advocating his peculiar views, 
whether they relate to slavery in this District, 
in forts and arsenals, or to the Fugitive Slave 
Law. The party should take no ground against 
these measures, but simply decline to be held 
responsible for them. : 

By pursuing this liberal course, it is possible 
indeed, highly probable, that Missouri would 
take a prominent stand in the ranks of the 
Free Democracy, and her great statesman be- 
come the invincible leader of the hosts of Free- 
dom; whereas a different course will entirely 
exclude him and his State from all participa- 
tion in the struggle. 

The tariff, the public lands, and all other 
questions, should in like manner be held in 
strict subordination to the overshadowing in- 
terests of Freedom; and in this way Anti-Sla- 
very Whigs and Democrats may be united in 
solid phalanx. 

Kentucky, too, could present a gallant array 
under the banners of a party thus constituted ; 
and although the gallant leader of the Eman- 
cipation party in that State (Mr. Clay) would 
be willing to take a more advanced position, 
he could nevertheless bring out a much stronger 

vote on the single but vital _—- of slavery 
prohibition, than on any of the other points 
contended for by Abolitionists. 

It is of great importance to bring out a strong 
Southern Vote against slavery extension. Its 
moral effect, upon the North as well as the 
South, would be incalculable. The most un- 
scrupulous doughfaces will become loud-mouth- 
ed in opposition to slavery and slavery exten- 
sion, when they see the South divided on the 
subject. A CaroLinian. 

We differ from our respected correspondent. 
The Temperance reform has little in common 
with the Anti-Slavery movement. Primarily, 
it does not belong to the sphere of politics ; its 
connection with it is merely incidental and 
transient. Nobody proposes the organization 
of a permanent Temperance Political Party, on 
the single ground of the Maine Liquor Law. 
The Anti-Slavery movement is as much 4 po- 
litical as moral question ; and, as a political 
question, it involyes principles of universal 
bearing on politics, and sustains relations to 
almost every practical question that can en- 
gage the attention of the voter. It embraces 
great legal and constitutional questions. It is 
a movement,.not paroxysmal, not ephemeral, 
not the mere offspring of enthusiasm, not de- 
pending upon an extraordinary tension of the 
moral sentiment. It is necessarily permanent 
and general. It aims not only at the repeal of 
a code of laws, but at a radical change in the 
social system, and at changing the rule and 
principle of action in our Federal Government. 
It is not a fluctuating, balance-of-power Party 
that it needs, but a stable, controlling, gov- 
erning Party, ascendant in State and National 
politics. Its central Principle is Democracy, 
its aims are the aims of Democracy. The 
Party demanded is, a Party of Justice, not an 
Association of Philanthropists. The Anti-Sla- 
very men tried the one idea policy for years, 
till they found that they ceased to make any 
headway at all. They could not persuade the 
American People that it was right to overlook 
all questions relating to their own. interests, 
except the single one of Slavery. The subjects 
of a Tariff, of Land Reform, Cheap Postage, 
Election of Officers by the People, Intervention, 
Monopoly, &c., had their just claims, as well 
as the subject of Slavery. Engaged in a move- 
ment, not for a day, but for an era, resting upon 
doctrines universal in their application to poli- 
tics, they felt obliged to constitute themselves 
& permanent Party, recognise all the legiti- 
mate applications of their doctrines; and thus, 
announcing a general scheme of politics, just. 
and national, they have made their appeal to 
the People. Their object is, to obtain the con- 
trol of the State and National Governments, 80 
that the beneficent Principles they avow may 
be honestly and comprehensively carried into 
execution. i 

The exhortation of our correspondent is 
simply an appeal to them to disband their 
organization, and go back to the old policy of— 
doing nothing. _ 

No—the so-called Democratic Party is false 
to its theory—the Whig Party is debilitated 
and distracted—the practical questions on 
which they were arrayed against each other 
are virtually disposed of, so far as they can dis- 
pose of them—their corrupt management, their 


| intrigues, their feuds, their subjugation by Sla- 


very, their want of adaptation to the era and 


; its great responsibilities, evidently point to the 
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Harrison Square Mass, Nov, 23, 1853 —I 
have commenced : 


he ca paign, by sending 
you the enclosed three dollars. You will please 
to send the Era to Lyman Hollingsworth, of 


Roxbury, Mass., beginning with the first num- 
er of the Saxon Serf. Mr, H.is a new subs 
ssriber. You will please to send the Era to an 
So re ig ito Alfred H. ae Harrison’ 

uare, Mass., beginning, of coursé, when his 
last year’s subscription ie I will merely 
add, that I hope to send you more names than 
I did last*year. I shall each subscriber, 
old or new, to have the r for $1.50. 








IN; D. C;, DECE 
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MBER 15, 1853. 
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® cause to contend for as that embolied in | EXTRACTS FROM OUR CORRESPONDENCE. pepe eye c very h reach: | 
the platform of the Free Democracy, ani with ed its acme of desire! — condition the 
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-of the tattler of stories 


tice | 





the i 

“Saxon Serf” this ; ( 

with Bell Smith is her g in Paris! 
ae F. Geyvirts. | 


A venerable subsoriber, aged 77 years, says: 





Your letter and circular have been duly re- 
ceived. I like your pluck, to use a homely, but | 
very ex ive word, and bid you God eyed, 

Yours fe Jona. Batties, Jr. 

P. S. You will hear from mo again . | 

i see 


Cowdersport, Potter co., Pa., Nov. 8, 1853.— | 
Your annual letter came to hand during 5 my 
absence, or it} would have been sooner answi | 
I do not know that I can increasé your pres- | 
ent list in this place much, but I will do my | 
best. I enclose $3, (out.of my own pocket, | 
for which please send the Era to D. Hart, | 
Wellsboro’, Tioga county, Pa., and to John | 
Bearfield, Wharton, Potter county, Pa. | 

Mr. Hart keeps an excellent temperance 
house, and I will request him to keep the Era 
on file in his sitting-room, by which means I 
hope to remind quite a number of Dayid Wil- | 
mot’s old supporters, that the Wilmot Proviso | 
is still in issue. 
You are already. aware of the triumph | 
achieved by our friends in this county at the | 
late election. I hope it will have the effect to | 
increase the activity of our friends in other | 
counties, for I am confident the same persever- | 
ing effort would carry any county in the State. | 

I hope our State Central Committee will | 
make immediate arrangements for calling the | 
next State Convention,.so that every Free | 
Democrat in the State can have timely notice | 
of the meeting. We have not made sufficient 
effort, heretofore, to give notice of our conven- | 
tions ; bat our present committee are laboring | 
faithfully, and I look to them to make an im- 
pression even in Hunker-ridden Pennsylvania. | 

I trust Mr. Giddings, or some other distin- | 
guished advocate of Freedom, will attend our | 
next State Convention, and that his expected | 
presence will be announced in the Call. It is | 
high time we should make an effort that will | 
challenge respect; and if our friends will only | 
work, we can do it. Yours ever for liberty, | 
Joun E. Mann. | 


Ottowa, Ill., Nov. 21, 1853.—The friends of | 
Freedom in this town have long been struggling 
against fearful odds; but the prospect 1s evi- 
dently brightening, the day begins to dawn. 
Judging from the amount of Anti-Slavery doc- 
uments and newspapers that are eagerly sought 
and read by the pepole of Illinois, we hope | 
we shall soon obtain light enough to see, and | 
obliterate that black spot upon our statute 
book. A. Hausey. 


Union Valley, Nov. 24, 18§8.—I herein en- 
close thirty dollars to you for the National Era. 
I should have sent sooner, but I determined not 
to send until I could double the last year’s sub- 
scription, and I have but just accomplished it. 
Those of us that have taken the paper before, 
would like to have an unbroken series, with 
the number that we now have, as [ understand 
your bill; we want the first number to com- 
mence with 360. 

According to the circular, I suppose we are 
entitled to twenty-two papers, and you will 
find the names and their post office addresses 
on the next page. Yours, truly, 

M. R. Smiru. 


Hawley, November 24, 1853.—I have thus 
far succeeded in forming a club of thirteen 
new subscribers and eight old ones. I expected 
to have been able to form a club of forty, but, 
in looking round, I found that many of the old 
subscribers have left the town. I assure you 
that I will do all in my power to increase the 
circulation of the Era to fifty thousand, for I 
consider it the best Free Soil paper published. 
Enclosed you will find thirty dollars, which [ 
beli according to your club terms. 

Yours, respectfully, Ww. L. Stewart. 


Nelson, November 22, 1853.—I received your 
circular in my last paper. I agree with you, 
that the present Administration are trying all 
in their power to crush Freedom out of exist- 
ence. It is nothing more than [ expected. I 
heard the President say that there must be 
something done to stop these abolition lectur- 
ers. This was in the State Convention. I know 
the man to be 2 little petty tyrant; though 
exalted to great dignity, the man is the same. 
He will scare none but doughfaces. I have 
obtained four old subscribers, with myself. | 
send you six dollars, paying one dollar for my 
paper. I advance all the money, and get my 
pay just when they get ready to pay it. I have 
not received all my pay for last year yet, but 
shall some time. I take two Free Soil papers 
published in my own State, but can get few to 
take more than one. I wish you all the suc- 
cess that you can desire. 

Respectfully, yours, Samvew GrirFIN. 


A subscriber at Norristown, Pa., sending us 
fifty-four dollars worth of subscribers, re- 
marks— 


“ A few more of Judge Grier’s decisions will 
make things all right here.” 


Savanna, Carroll co., Ill, Nov. 23, 1853.—I 
have received your circular, and, in addition to 
these two new subscribers; I will engage to 
forward at least eight more new ones, making 
ten. In addition to this, one of the old ones 
agrees to get up a club of at least half a dozen ; 
so we go. Our Congressman elect, Hon. E. B. 
Washburne, declares himself a Free-Soiler. 
The next two years will tell how far he can 
be depended on. He was elected by Free Soil 
yotes, and, if faithful to their interests, can be 
re-elected. 


Hamilton, Wayne co., Pa., Nov. 30, 1853.— 
Thus, you see, | have made something of an 
addition to your list of subscribers at this office, 
and you need not be surprised if you receive 
from me a “few more of the same sort.” Feel- 
ing anxious to contribute my mite towards re- 
lieving your nervousness, | thought { would not 
“wait longer,” but forward you what I haye 
got now. Look out for a regular avalanche of 
subscribers for next volume. Ha! ha! wouldn’t 
I laugh to see your “clerks” toil and sweat 
under it! I calculate you will hear from me 
again. 

Come along—we'll take off our coats at it. 

. Clerks. 


Fozcroft, Maine, Nov. 28, 1853.—There are 
in circulation in this “county, Piscataquis, 172 
Facts for the People, distributed by the Piscata- 
quis County Free Democratic Association, and 
at the last September election we threw a 
larger vote (relative) than any other county in 
the State; so much for light. The common 
feeling in our Association is, that the “ Facts” 
are above the capacity of the mass of voters. 
Could you bring a portion of the paper down 
to our capacity, we should feel that the change 
was an improvement. Give us statistics show- 
ing the encroachment of the Slave Power, 
facts in the workings of the Fugitive Bill, &c. 


Lansing, Ingham co., Mich., Nov. 28, 1853. 
We are endeavoring to form a Free Democrat- 
ic Association here. We are few in number, 
but determined in spirit; and I trust that the 
itul of Michigan will not long be without a 


Hivtog Anti-Slavery party. 


Starkville, New York, Nov. 28, 1853.—You 
speak most truly in your last issue, when you 
say that the reason of the defeat of the “ of 
is owing to the fact, “that the masses of the 
Radical Democracy of New York have refused 
to ratify the degrading concessions of their 
principles, made in their e at Syracuse.” 
Many of those who voted the “Soft” ticket 

















were not aware nae satigeal not being oot 
i itical matters. ave 
ol a oa many of the voters since 
election, and there is but one expression—a 
pres voted wa Ls the masses 
have cast their ates wit 

act was in support ; 





| fiscal year ending 30th June, 1855, as follows, 


“Our Saviour was the g sad beet pal 
ever existed in the universe, and his 









politic rat tform entirely faultless; and the 

atform laid down in the Declaration of nde- 
pendence is a legitimate child-of the former, 
and the Free Soil platform belongs to the same 
family. But the old Whig and Democratic 
platforms were conceived in sin and shaped in 
iniquity, and are as y an ‘old 


cocked hat and an old hat 


ESTIMATE OF EXPENSES OF GOVERNMENT. 
‘Treasury DepartMENT, Nov. 23, 1853. 
Str: Agreeably to the joint resolution of 
Congress, of the 7th January, 1846, I have the 
honor to transmit, for the information of the 
House of Representatives, printed estimates of 
the appropriations pro to be made for the 





viz: 

Civil list, foreign intercourse, and miscellaneous, 
including the expense of collecting the reve- 
nue from sales of public lands, public build- 
ings, expenses of courts, and Heficiency in 








revenue of— 

Post Office Department *- - $10,264,182 90 
Pensions - - - - - 853,500.00 
Indian department - -  1,009,162.50 
Army proper, &c. - - + 10,151,458.95 
Military academy - -~ - 166,281.00 
Fortifications, ordnance, &c. - 1,734,334.00 
Naval establishment 10,234 265.19 
Steam mail s:rvice - - -  1,496,250.00 

$35,909,434.54 


To the estimates are added 
statements, showing: 

1. The appropriations for the fis- 
cal year ending June 30, 1855, 
made by former acts of Con- 
gress, of a permanent and in- 
definite character, as follows: 

Miscellaneous, in- 
cluding expenses 
of collecting rev- 
enue from cus- 
toms, and com- 
pensation to P. 

O. Department 
for mailservices $4,571,910.14 
Arming and equip- 


ping the militia 200,000.00 
Civilization of In- 

dians - - 10,000.00 
Pensions - - 358,000.00 
Interest on the pub- 

lic debt - ~- 3,145806.00 





$8,285,716.14 
2. The existing appropriations 

not required for the service of 

the present year, and which 

may be applied to the service 

of the year ending 30th June, 

1854, as follows: 
Civil list, foreign 

intercourse, and 


miscellaneous - 2,355,243,05 
Pensions - - 66457295 
Indian department 765,309.34 


Army proper, &e - 1,983,157.55 
Fortifications ord- 


nance, &c. - - 115,000.00 
Naval — establish- 
ment - - - 981,843 55 
6,865,126.44 
Total- - - +  $51,060,277.12 


There is also added to the estimates a state- 
ment of the several appropriations, which may 
be carried to the surplus fund, amounting to 
$690,497.16. 

Accompanying the estimates, there are sun- 
dry papers furnished by the several Depart- 
ments, containing explanations in regard to 
them. 

I am, very respectfully, your obedient servant, 

James Gutuate, Sec. of Treasury. 

Hon. Speaker of the House of Representatives. 


SOUTHERN SENTIMENT, 


Mr. Percy Walker strongly advocates the 
exemption of slaves from forced sale under ex- 
ecution, in a series of papers in the Mobile T'ri- 
bune, and thus confesses the weakness of Sla- 
very : 

There is no disguising that the institution 
(Slavery) is weak, nor will the ayowal render 
our position more dangerous, especially if we 
couple with it evidence of a determination to 
add to its strength. The unequal distribution 
of slaves, as exhibited in the census returns— 
the restlessness we manifest whenever the in- 
stitution is assailed—the conduct of our public 
men—the readiness with which they have yield- 
ed to Free Soil demands in the settlement of 
controversies in which the rights of the slave 
States were involved—the ardor with which 
we contended for the annexation of Texas, be- 
cause it would enlarge the area of Slavery— 
the desire so general in the South for the incor- 
poration into the Union of the island of Cuba, 
from the belief that it would strengthen the 
slave States—the general outbreak of indigna- 
tion (as it were but yesterday) following the 
announcement that England and France were 
prepared to enter into negotiations with Spain, 
the object of which was to provide for the 
emancipation of the slaves in Cuba—all attest 
its weakness, and our own sense of it. 

The moral power of the world is arrayed 
against us on this subject. European Govern- 
ments and people regard Slavery as a reproach, 
The French Republic, even while her garments 
were dripping with the blood of revolution, cel- 
ebrates her birth by decreeing emancipation in 
her colonies. In England, her Parliament 
rings with denunciations of American Slavery. 
Her diplomatists and statesmen scheme against, 
her foreign secretaries protest against the 
statute of a sovereign State prohibiting colored 
marines from entering here ports; address 
formal] remonstrances to the General Govern- 
ment, and when told that the matter rests in 
the State alone, and is beyond the reach of 
Federal action, lament the inefficiency of inter- 
national law to abate the grievance. The wives 
and daughters of British peers and officials ad- 
dress American women, invoking them to aid 
in removing what these titled intermeddlers re- 

ard as an abomination in the sight of God. 
A gifted but shameless woman, false to her sex, 
false to her country, dead to all sense of truth, 
delicacy, (and I had almost said decency.) 
writes, for a base, bad purpose, a book libelling 
her sex, and slandering her countrymen; and 
when she visits England with the feeling of a 
traitor, mingled with the repeeny of the usurer, 
she is feted and honored by lords and commons, 
peers and peasants. 

Men of all ranks and classes beyond the 
ocean unite in protesting against the institution. 

In this country, parties, sects, and States, 
have warred against it in every form, except 
by « resort to arms. 

Our very sensitiveness under these assaults 
argues our fears of the strength of the institu- 
tion. a 

To think, then, of concealing a weakness 
which is 80 t, is absurd; and to caution 
us against acknowledging it, is to make cowards 
of us. Let us not deceive ves. 

‘We stand alone, with nothing to break or 
turn aside the force of opinion, which surges 
and roars around us as an angry flood. 

“* Nowhere but in the slave States are the de- 
fenders of Slavery t , 
there only, is to be found whatever strength it 
has. The strength needed upon our- 
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ican Confederacy,” according to the showing 
of the (overnor of that State, do not seem tu 
prove what Mr. Percy Walker asserts, th 

Slavery is the great element of a State’s pr 

perity, aud that its surrender would carry with 
it “individual ruin and State decay.” Compare 
the prosperity of Ohio, for instance, with that 
of Alabama, for the Jast thirty-four years, and 
the “individual ruin and State decay,” caused 
by Slavery, will be apparent. Mr. Walker 
writes earnestly. He pays no respect to Balti- 
more platforms, but “agitates” right manful- 
ly, while confessing the wéakness of the “pe- 
culiar institution.” It is something to have the 
weakness of Slavery eo boldly confessed in a 
slave State. Let us hope that the day is dawn- 
ing when free discussion shall be assured even 
in Alabama. * 


CORRESPONDENCE OF THE NATIONAL ERA. 


FOREIGN AFFAIRS. 
Lonvon, Nov. 25, 1853. 
To the Editor of the National Era; 

It would he very vexatious to an “intelligent 
correspondent” to find that, within twenty-four 
hours after he had sent off his latest despatch- 
es, certain news had arrived, which proved him 
to have been too precipitate, and much mista- 
ken m his pseudo information. Yet there 
would be considerable risk of this, were we to 
venture into the conjectural atmosphere whieh 
hangs over all the seat of war on the Danube, 
and supplies the press with the current snbsti- 
tute for political and military facts. True it 
is, and of verity, that beyond the 4th of No- 
vember we have no account of warlike action 
on which we can depend, except that the rumor, 
mentioned and doubted’ in our last, of Omar 
Pasha having recrossed the river from Oste- 
nitza, without being molested by the enemy, 
was a truth. Now, up to this point, relying 
not on the newspapers, but on better authority, 
we can speak with a certainty which will af- 
ford satisfaction to all who prefer right to 
wrong. The whole military operations of the 
Pasha are reported, from the most competent 
judges on the spot, to have been distinguished 
by admirable strategy, and not one of his 
movements to have been thwarted or turned in 
consequence of any advantage obtained by the 
Ruasians. All the contingencies were foreseen 
and provided against; and it was owing to 
these excellent dispositions that the retreat 
from Ostenitza and the passage of the Danube 
was effected in the face of a superior force, 
without interruption or attack. [As this was 
written, a letter in the Morning Chronicle, 
from ® military correspondent at Ostenitza, 
Nov. 5, is the first direct news received, and, as 
far as it goes, corroborates the view we were 
previously enabled to offer.] 

After the 4th, so gallantly fought, the main 
Russian army from Bucharest and other quar- 
ters cohcentrated towards the field of battle, 
and the undisturbed evacuation of his position 
by the Turkish commander ensued; but 
whether after any or what fighting remains to 
be elucidated. What has occurred lower down 
the river, in skirmishes and cannonades, is very 
indistinctly known; and the only important 
matter connected with the left bank is the en- 
trenchment of the Torkish corps under_Ismail 
Pasha (the first that passed over from Widdin) 
at Kalafat, in Lesser Wallachia. This is ap- 
parently the main invading force, stated to 
amount to 25,000 men, susceptible of receiving 
any extent of reinforcements from the right 
bank ; and it is towards this strong camp that 
the Russians are represented to be directing 
their utmost means. 

Thus, notwithstanding the severe approach 
of winter and the flooding of the Danube, with 
its icy burdens, it is difficult to predict whether 
battle or retirement (as at Ostenitza) will be 
the result of this condition of the belligerents. 
The corps which crossed the Pruth under Os- 
ten-Sacken was expected to reach Jassy by the 
10th, and everything indicates the determina- 
tion of the Czar to obtain a firm, and, if possi- 
ble, a lasting possession of the Principalities. 
The Wallachian militia are compelled to co- 
operate with their Russian oppressors, and a 
reign of terror has been begun against all the 
natives whoado not yield to the imperious 
mandate of Gortschakoff. Disobedient Boyards 
are des, atched to Siberia, exactly as if they 
were Russian subjects; and, in short, the whole 
country is writhing under martial law. 

The entrance of the allied fleets of Turkey, 
France, and England, into the Black sea, is 
another ominous movement ; and the complica- 
tion of affairs in Servia points as clearly to the 
future as if it were the past. The perfidious 
and lawless aggression of Russia cannot con- 
tinue without spreading the flames of war 
throughout every country in Europe. 

The day when Russian intrigue and bribery 
could do so much for Russian ambition, is at 
any rate obecured for the present, if it have 
not passed away. The dispute has become too 
momentous to be much affected even by the 
immense exports of gold, which have been 
leaving London during the last fortnight for 
Odessa and the Black sea; in sums the vast 
amount of which is as much as possible con- 
cealed from the public. And there are other 
reasons for this seoresy, besides the indisposi- 
tion of the Czar to have his monetary matters 
discussed. On your side of the Atlantic, you can 
hardly be quite aware of the jobbery in the 
funds on which their fluctuations depend much 
more than on the events in the East. You may 
observe that whenever reports of Russian suc- 
cesses are circulated, the funds rise; and, vice 
versa, whenever rumor is favorable to the Turk- 
ish cause, they fall. 

But so notorious is this on the Exchange, that 
a broker (speaking confidentially in private 
circles) will tell you, “Oh, that was not from 
Vienna ; that was a money article”’ And if 
its belief lasts for an hour or two, it has done 
what was wanted, and sinks into the limbo of 
a thousand successive inventions. In this there 
is proof that the money interests are in opposi- 
tion to the fealing of the nation ; but the bias 
is also turned somewhat upon the idea that 
the Emperor might be more tractable under 
circumstances of advantage, than if provoked 
by humiliation. The argument, however, is 
not worth much. The Government of Russia 
has already so totally lost character, that the 
loss of power to persevere in evil, regardless of 
consequences, appears to be the most likely 
way to bring it to reason. 

The accounts from the Asiatic side are con- 
tradictory. Both parties claim victories; and 
we can only hope that in this region also the 
Czar has stretched out his arm farther than 
he can ever retract it with honor or safety. 
The fighting has taken place between Tiflis 
and Kars, and a fool named Gumri has been 
conspicuous in the frays. The dates are given 
29th and 30th of October, and the Turkish 
version is, that 1,000 of the enemy have been 
slain. 





The French news of the week embraces two 
matters of considerable importance ; first, the 
amicable “fusion” of the Bourbon families, at 
Vienna, where the heirs of the Capet and 
Orleans branches have agreed to terms of 
union; and, secondly, an important relaxa- 
tion by the Emperor Louis Napoleon, in the 
commercial prohibitive system of France. In 
the former affair, it is asserted that the Count 
de Chambord is to be recognised as Henry V, 
and the descent of the crown to be devised to 
the young Count de Paris, in the event of Henry 
dying without issue. With regard to the latter, 
the reduction of duties will materially affect 
the coal and iron trades; and the breach in 
the old bad plan is, perhaps, still more to be 
valued, as it is calculated to lead to the aboli- 
tion of many of those blind restrictions which 
wise statesmen have so long and so vainly en- 
deavored to accomplish. Then may the inter- 
national exchange of commodities, for their 
real worth, be a blessing to mankind, and the 
which Henry Bulwer and the late Mr. 
Porter labored so diligently to carry into effect, 


at last be brought to bear its happy fruits, both 
for France an % a 
The death of t oung and lusty.Queen of 


Portugal, in childbirth, will not probably cre- 
ate any political alterations at the moment; 


but it is most likely, at no great distance of 
. * go load to important events, both in that 


. and in Spain. Europe is too busy 





Of London we have nothing to say, exe 
long-sitting Cabinet Connells have 
frequent, a3 the time draws on for’ 
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a fact. Oar graci 8 Queen, at dinner » fow 
days ago, felt her chair Severe shaken, and 
? a 


nd a human head bobbing nearer her own 
usual. Turning to ain the cause of 
the phenomena, she diseo the face of her 
‘Lord Steward as close to her own as tbe ped 
_ intended a salute. In court etiquette, as 
dreadful thing; but Mr. P——, one of the 
gentlemen in waiting, tly and quietly 
' walked round to the noble duke in question 

and, taking his hand, led him as a child out of 
the . The delinquent had, unfortunately, 
indulged t06 ‘freely in'wine, nod was far from 
steady enough to take his place behind her 
Majesty’s chair—his effort to hold on by which 
produced this Scan. Mag. Being a whig duke, 
it-is thought that a congé will not follow; but 
any one of inferior rank and infiuence would 
have been sent to “the right about.” 

Writing so much about Omar Pasha, it may 
be interesting to know that he is'‘a Hungarian 
who turned Turk, and that Madame Pasha is 
a native of Vienna. It is a tolerably good sign 
that the commander-in-chief drinks his wine 
like a Christian, though not to the extent of 
the above-mentioned duke. His abilities are 
very highly estimated by those who have had 
the best opportunities for knowing them. 

In one case the Royal power has been much 
diminished in England! Some rebellious rogues 
have found out @ method of paring down and 
remilling the golden sovereigns, so that they 
are worth less than they ought to be by half a 
hoy Can a Constitutional Monarchy stand 
this?! 








DOINGS OF CONGRESS ON MONDAY. 


In the Senate, the standing committees were 
announced, and agreed to. No proscription is 
attempted this year, of Messrs. Sumner, and 
Chase. The managers have been shamed out 
of that. a 

The Senate proceeded to ballot for a Printer, 
when Beverly Tucker, of the Washington Sen- 
tinel, having received 26 votes, and Gen. Arm- 
strong, of the Union, 18, the former was de- 
clared to be elected. This brought an_ explo- 
sive speech from Mr. Dodge, of lowa, who was 
in favor now of requiring votes viva voce, so that 
Democratic members might be held to a just 
responsibility. 

In the House, Gerrit Smith offered a Tem- 
perance petition, and moved its reference to a 
select committee. A point of order was raised, 
and the motion failed. 

A resolution introduced by Mr. Clingman 
amending the rules so as to release the Speaker 
from the duty of calling upon the States for 
petitions during the first thirty days of the ses- 
sion, was carried. 

Petitions can always be presented under the 
rule, and be referred to the appropriate com- 
mittees. 





PROSPECTUS OF THE EIGHTH VOLUME OF THE 
NATIONAL ERA. 
G. BAILEY, EDITOR AND PROPRIETOR. - 
JOHN G. WHITTIER, CORRESPONDING EDITOR. 
WASHINGTON, D. Cc. 

The National Era is a weekly newspaper, 
devoted to Literature and Politics. 

In Literature, it sims to unite the Beautiful 
with the True, and to make both immediately 
subservient to the practical purposes of every- 
day life. 

In Politics, it advocates the Rights of Man, 
and the Equality of Rights, and opposes what- 
ever violates or tends to violate them, whether 
this be Involuntary Personal Servitude, Civil 
Despotism, Spiritual Absolutism, Class Legis- 
lation, the Selfishness of Capital, the Tyranny 
of Combination, the Oppression of a Majority, 
or the Exactions of Party. 

It holds no fellowship with the Whig and 
Democratic organizations, believing that the 
main issues on which they have been arrayed 
against each other are obsolete or settled, and 
that they are now chiefly used by the Sectional 
Interest of Slavery, to impair the love of Lib- 
erty natural to the American mind, and to 
subjugate the American People to its rule. Dis- 
claiming all connection with them, it yet sym- 
pathizes with those of their adherents who are 
honestly seeking through them to advance the 
substantial interests of the country, although 
it must believe that they have not chosen the 
better way. 

It is a supporter of the Independent Democ- 
racy, which holds that the Truths of the Dec- 
laration of Independence are practical, that in 
their light the Constitution of the United 
States is to be interpreted, that to them the 
laws and institutions and usages of the coun- 
try should be conformed—a Party, whose 
motto is, Union, not for the sake of Union, 
but for the sake of Freedom and Progress ; 
and Law, not for the sake of Law, but for the 
Protection of Human Rights and Interests— 
the only sure foundation of order and concord. 

In no sense is it the organ of a Party, or a 
mere Party Paper, but absolutely “free and 
independent,” claiming to speak “ by author- 
ity” for nobody except its editor, and recogni- 
sing no authority in any quarter to prescribe its 
course and policy. 

The Eighth Volume of the Era will com. 
mence on the first of January ensuing, and be 
enlarged by the addition of four columns. We 
have neglected no means that could promise to 
make it an agreeable companion for the House- 
hold, and an efficient co-adjutor to the enlight- 
ed Politician. It has secured able correspond- 
ents at home and abroad, and no journal in 
the country can surpass the Era as it respects 
contributors to its Literary Department. 

The Era publishes condensed reports of the 
proceedings of Congress, explains movements 
in that body, the causes of which do not always 
lie upon the surface, and from its position is 
enabled to keep a constant watch upon the ac- 
tion of the Federal Government in relation 
to all questions at issue between Liberty and 
Slavery. 

The only journal at the seat of the Federal 


Sentiment of the Republic, while the Pro-Sla- 
very Sentiment is represented here by four 
daily papers, nearly all of them being liberally 
eustained by Governmental patronage, it asks 
the support of all who believe, in sincerity, that 
the Union was formed to secure the blessings 
of Liberty, and not to perpetuate the curse of 
Slavery. 

Payment ‘in advance is invariably required. 
To prevent annoyance and loss to ourselves 
and readers, to preserve their files unbroken, 
and to enable us to know how large an edi- 
tion of the peper to issue, all subscriptions 
should be renewed before they expire. We 
have no credit-subscribers on our books. 

TERMS. 


Single co oo eit, 
Three a0 - - - 5 
Fivecopies - - - 8 
Tencopies - - - 165 
Single cOpy siz months - 1 
Ten copies six mor - 8 


These are the terms for both old and new 
subscribers, forwarding their own subscriptions. 
AGENTS. 

Agents are entitled to fifty cents on each new 
yearly subscriber, and twenty-five cents on 
each renewed subseriber—except in the case of 

lubs. Se 


A club of three eubseribers, one of whom 


| may Dejan old one, at $5, will entitle the. per- 
: gon making it up to a copy of the Era for threo | 


months; a club of five, two of whom may be 
‘old ones, at $8, to a copy for six months; a 
club of ten, five of whom may be old ones, at 
$15, to a Copy for one year. ’ 

~ When @ club of subscribers has been for- 





Money to be forwarded by'mail at our risk. | 


pe 


Government, representing the Anti-Slavery |, 





Large amounts may be remitted in drafts or 
certificates of deposite. When money is sent, 
motes on the Banks of Boston, New York, Phil- 
Iphia, or Baltimore, are preferred. New 


England notes are at less discount than New 
York State notes, and these lees than Western 
| notes. G. Barey. 


_ P. 8, Newspapers friendly to our enterprice 
‘will please notice or publish onr Prospectus, as 
they may see proper. 





WORMS! WORMS! 


A great many learned treatises have been written, 
explaining the origin of and classifying the worm: 
generated in the human system. Scarcely any topic 
of medical science has elicited more acute observa- 
tion and profound research; and yet physiciens. are 
very much divided in opinion on the subject. It 
must be admitted, however, that, after all, a mode 
of expelling these worms, «nd purifying the body 
from their presence, is of more value than the wisest 
disquisitions as to their origin. The expelling agent 
has at length been found. DR. McLANE’S VER- 
MIFUGE is the much-sought-after specific, and bas 
already superseded all other worm medicines, its 
efficacy being universally acknowledged by medicai 
practitioners. 

OG Purchasers will please be carcful to ask for 
DR. McLANE’S CELEBRATED VERMIFUGE, 
and take none else. All other Vermifuges, in com- 
parison, are worthless. 

Dr. McLane’s genuine Vermifuge, also his celebra- 
ted Liver Pills, can now be had at all respectable 
Drug Stores in the United States and Canada. 





FAM FOR SALE. 

wiht be sold at private sale, that well-known 

Farm lying on Seventh street Plank Road, in 
Montgomery county, Maryland, about ¢ight miles 
from Washington city, containing 3724 acres, more 
or less; about 100 in meadow, 100 in wood, and the 
balance (1724) in cleared fields. The Farm can be 
divided into several, giving a fair proportion of wood 
and meadow land to each. The whole Farm is well 
watered, soyeral novor-failing streams passing 
through it. The fencing is good, and there is « 
large quantity of chestnut timber in the woods, srit 
able for a further division of the fields. 

In point of health, beauty, and location, it is not 
surpassed by any farm in the State of Maryland. I 
has always been remarkable for its beauty. The 
dwelling contains eight rooms, kitchen, pantry, &c., 
garret, cellars, &., all surrounded by a neat paling, 
with a pump of good water in the yard; barn, sta- 
ble, and other out-houses; good spring-bouse, with 
a never-failing spring of delightfully cool water at 
tached. - 

Servants’ quarters for as many hands as would 
ever be necessary on the Farm. 

A good apple orchard, and some excellent poach- 
es, pears, cherries, &c. 

The road being now of the very best character, 
produce from the Farm and manures from the City 
can be hauled at any and all seasons of the year. — 

This property will be*sold twenty-five per cent. 
cheaper than any other property on the road be 
tween it and the city. With an ordinary horse, it is 
not more than an hour’s drive to tho city. 

Any communications addressed to CHARLES V 
GORDON, Washington, D. C., will receive atten- 
tion. Dec. 15—6teow 


THE GREAT AMERICAN TEMPERANCE TALE. 


MES. BEN DARBY; 

. OR, 

THE WEAL AND WOE OF SOCIAL LIFE. 
One Volume 12mo, $1. 


HE objeet of this tale is to exhibit in different 
phases, in high life and low life. the accursed 
effects of intemperate drinking, the bane of social 
life, the curse of civilized man. The caaracters aro 
well and sharply drawn, and the various scenes are 
described with much spirit and graphic effect. * * 
* We are disposed to rogard the book as the best 
of its kind that has yet appeared.— Boston Traveller. 


“It is not often that we read a story of any kina, 
but we have broken our practice, and have read this 
book not only with pleasure, but with a gratification 
which but very few novels have ever afforded us. It 
is a quiet and simple, but still striking and effective 
picture of American social life.—Chicago Tribune. 


Written with marked ability. — Zanesville Courier. 


A thrilling picture of the effects of that infernal 
bane of social life, intomperance.—Richmond Pal- 
ladium. 

The style is attractive and fascinating ; there is a 
freshness and —, about it, that is very pleas- 
ing. * * * One of its chief merits is the excol- 
lence of its conversations.— Enguirer. 


Has so many thrilling passages and well-drawn 
characters, that you read it with absorbed attention 
It cannot fail to achieve for Mrs. Collins an enviable 
popularity. She takes us with her to the drunkard’s 
home, and tells of the hunger and the fear, the toil 
and the suffering, that are there. She paints, with 
a woman’s delicate skill, the meek patienco, the 
long-abused, but unchanging love of the drunkard's 
wife, touches the deepest chords of the heart, and 
makes them vibrate with pity and with indignation. 
Christian Herald. 

Though Mrs. Collins has already hosts of admi- 
rers of her literary productions, this work, we pre- 
dict, will increase that number ten-fold, and give 
her a reputation worthy of her high talents.— New 
Albany Tribune. 


The style is easy, natural, beautiful, chaste, and 
at times very eloquent. We would commend it es- 
pecially to young Jadies, that they may see to what 
dangers they arc exposed, in forming alliances with 
tho fashionable in high life—Ohio Organ. 


A deeply interesting and powerful work. It vivid- 
ly portrays some of the terrific exploits of strong 
drink in both high and low life. Nor are such scenes 
as it depicts either imaginary or few. Let this book 
circulate. It has a beneficent aim, and is the vehicle 
of admirably old and most salulary lessons.—Pres- 
bytertan. 

* %* *-. Has skeiched it in its daintiost form of 
fascination, as well as in its grim and dismal aspect 
of open degradation. Rarely has a woman ventured 
to hold the torch to such a dark recess of human 
woe.— Daily Times. 

We know of no passage, anywhere, more uniquely 
beautiful, more intensely absorbing, more overpow- 
ering in the pathetic, than the thirty-fourth chapter. 
It is indeed a gem. We doubt whether the celebra- 
ted chapter devoted to the death of Eva, in Uncle 
Tom’s Cabin, is superior. * * * It is certainly 
the most powerful temperance tale that we hare over 
perused.—Journal and Messenger. 

Beautifully written. * * * A work of great 
strength and power.—Gospel Herald. 

* * * The incidents dramatic, and the inter- 
est intense to the end.— Ohio Statesman. 

Wields an easy pen, and sketches men and man- 
ners to the life— Presbyterian Herald. 

Graphic. truthful, chaste, and deeply affecting, the 
story winds itself into our feelings, and we become 
absorbed in the plot, as if we beheld before our own 
eyes the realities of the author's delineations.— Du?- 
ly Sun, : 

RECENTLY PUBLISHED: 


POETRY OF THE VEGETABLE WORLD: A 
Popular Exposition of the Science of Botany, in 
its Relations to Man. By M. J. Schle‘den, MD 
Professor of Botany in the University of Jena. 
First American, from the London edition of Hen- 
frey. Edited by Alphonso Wood, M. A.. authok of 
the “ Class-Book of Botany.’ One vol. 12mo. II- 
lustrated. Second edition. $1.25. 

It is as interesting as the most attractive romance, 
as beautiful as nature, and as pleasing as the finest 
poem.— Boston Atlas. 

LIFE OF THOMAS CHALMERS, D.D., LL.D. By 
Rev. James ©. Moffat, D.D., Professor of Latin 
and Lecturer on History in New Jersey College, 
Princeion. One vol. 12mo; pp. 435. jth a fine 
Portrait on steel. Third edition. $1.25. 

As an orator, a philosopher, a professor, a philan- 
thropist, a successful parish minister, and a learned 
divine, Dr. ew foremost not only anrong 








the great men of Scotland, but of Christendom — 

Commercial. 

THE THREE EAT TEMPTATIONS OF 
YOUNG MEN. With several Lectures addressed 
to Business and Professional Men. By Samuel W. 
Fisher, D. D. One vol. 12mo; pp. 336. Third 
thousand. $1. 

We shall put the book by upon one of the choico 
shelves of our private library.— Boston Congrega- 
tionalist. 

HART’S VALLEY OF THE MISSISSIPPI. One 
vol. 12mo; cloth; 88 cents. 

A succinct compilation, from authent'c documents, 
of facts in the history of the Mississippi Valley to the 
latest dates. The work bears the marks of industry 
and discrimination.— NV. Y. Tribune. o 
SCENES AND LEGENDS OF THE NORTH OF 
SCOTLAND. By Hugh Miller, author of “ Foot- 

of the Creator,” &c., &e. Fourth thousand. 

One vol. 12mo; pp. 436. $1. 

Home stories and legends in their native costume 

and in full life— The independent. ; 

THE COURSE OF CREATION. By John Ander- 

son, D. D. With # Glossary of Scientific Terms, 

added to the American edition. With numerous 

Ilustrations,. A popular work on Geology. Third 
.thousend. One vol. 12mo; pp. 384. $ 

A treatise of sterling merit —lV. ¥. Tribune. 

The simplest, most lucid, and satisfactory exposi- 
tion of po phenomena we haye had the good 
fortune to meet with.— Philadelphia Chronicle. 


JUST READY: 
EARLY ENGAGEMENTS. By Mary Fraser. One 
neat vol. 12mo. eS : 
OF BLENNERHASS : Comprising 
re be ah Narrative of the celebrated Bxpodt 
tion of Aaron Burr, and containing 
tional facts not heretofore published. By 
H. Safford. One vol. 12mo; cloth. 
MORSE, ANDERSON, & CO., 
Publishers, mane 
For sale by Bookscliers in Philadelphia, New 
RS poe pa and throughout the country. 
~~ Dec. 15—S3teow 
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nication, who furnishes so clear and succinct an 
account of the causes which led to the ee 
overthrow of the Coalition in M i 
will parden us for omittin ; one or two personal 


allusions. Deeply regretting, as we do, the de. 
feat of our friends, and of their great and ben- 
eficial measure, they will justify us, we know, 
in observing a proper reserve in regard to per- 
sonal differences among them. We leave to 
the Union and to Caleb Cushing the task of 
participating in the local difficulties and con- 
troversies of the States. 

We trust that the work of constitutional re- 
form in Massachusetts may never be abandon- 
ed. Such a combination of adverse influences 
can hardly ever exist again. We have not the 
slightest doubt that a large majority of the 
People of Massachusetts will sustain a renewed 
movement for constitutional reform.—Ed. Era. 


Boston, Nov. 26, 1853. 
To the Editor of the National Era: 

Tho. friends of constitutional reform have 
been beaten by a combination of influences, 
and by a coalition of men of every shade of 
opinion. I propose to state, for the informa- 
tion of your readers who may take some little 
interest in our local affairs, what the proposed 
amendments were, and to show why and how 
they have been defeated. 
The Convention submitted the results of ite 
labors to the people, in erght distinct proposi- 
tions The first proposition contained the 
framework of the Government. Most of the 
changes embraced in this proposition were 
adopted by the almost unanimous voice of the 
Convention. The following changes were em- 
braced in proposition No. 1, to wit: : 
1, That the gay of the members of the Legis- 
lature shall be limited to one hundred days. 

2. That the compensation of the members of 
the Legislature shall be fixed by general laws; 
but no act increasing the compensation shail 
apply to the members passing the act. 

3. That the members of the Senate and 
House of Representatives shall, in all elections. 
vote viva voce. 

4 That the Commonwealth shall be divided 
into single districts of contiguous territory, and 
as equal in population as may be, for the choice 
of Senators. 

5. That the plurality rule shall apply to the 
election of Senators. ~ 

6. That a majority of the whole Senate shall 
be a quorum to do public business, 

7. fhat sixty-four towns of less than one 
thousand inhabitants, shall each have six Rep- 
resentatives in each decennial period of ten 
years. : 
8. That seventy-five towns, now partially dis- 
franchised, shall each have an annual represent- 
ation in the House of. Representatives. 

9. That towns of four thousand and less than 
eight thousand inhabitants, shall each be enti- 
tied to two Representatives. 

10. That the mean increasing ratio shall be 
four thousand inhabitants. 

11. That the cities shall be districted for the 
choice of Representatives—“#0 one district to 
elect more than three Representatives.” 

12. That the Legislature of 1856 shall divide 
the Commonwealth into forty single districts, 
for the choice of Senators; and into single or 
double districts, for the choice of not less than 
240 nor more than 320 Representatives; the 
districts to be of contiguous territory, and as 
nearly equal as may be, in the number of qua!- 
ified voters in each districs; and submit to the 
people, at the annual election in 1856, a plan 
for a district system thus constituted, for their 
ratification or rejection. 

13. That one hundred members of the House 
of Representatives ehall constitute a quorum 
for doing business. 

14. That the titles of “His ExceLiency,” 
and “His Honor,” be expunged from the Con- 
stitution. 

15. That the property qualification of the 
Governor and Lieutenant Governor be expun- 
ged from the Constitution. 

16. That the Councillors shall be elected by 
the people in single districts, by a plurality of 
the votes. 
17. That the records of the Council shall be 
open to the examination of the public. 

18. That Councillors shall not be appointed 
on any commission, or to any place, and re- 
ceive compensation therefor. 

19. That the oaths of office shall be admin- 
istered to the members of the Council by the 
President of the Senate, “in presence of the 
Senate.” 

20. That the Secretary, Treasurer, Auditor, 
and Attorney General, shall be chosen by the 
people, annually, at the general election. 

21. That Judges of Probate, i of 
Probate, Sheriffs, Commissioners of Insolvency, 
District Attorneys, and Clerks of the Courts, 
shall be elected triennially, 7 the people of 
their respective counties and districts, and by 
the plurality rule. 

22. That the Register of Deeds, County 
Treasurers, and County Commissioners, shail 
be elected at the general election, for three 
yeare, by a plurality of the votes 

23. That the Justices of the Supreme Judi- 
cial Court, and the Justices of such inferior 
courts a8 are or may be established by law, 
shall hold their commissions for ten years, sub-. 
ject to re-appointment. 

24. That Trial Justices shall be elected by 
the people of the cities and towns, for the term 
of three years. 

25. That the Justices and Clerks of Police 
Courts shall be chosen by the people of the 
cities and towns, for the term of three years. 

26. That the tax qualification to vote for any 
National or State officer shall be abolished. 

27. That all ballots required by law to be 
given at any National, State, county, district, 
or city eleetion, including the election of Rep- 
resentatives, trial justices, justices and clerks 
of police courts, shall be deposited in sealed en- 
v 





That the day of the annual election shall 
be the Tuesday next after the first Monday of 
November. 

29. That the Legislature shall have power 
to provide for the election of State officers, Rep- 
val afstiee to the General Court, and munici- 


pal officers, by a plurality of the votes given. 
30. That Major Goole be elected by 
the Brigadier Generals and Field Officers. 


full power and authority” “to alter, limit, an- 
nal, or restrain, any of the powers now vested. 
in the President and Fellows of Harvard Col- 
lege,” “provided the obligations of contracts 
be not impaired.” i 
32. That the Legislature shall provide for 
the enlargement of the School Fund until it 
shall amount to two millions of dollars, to be| 
forever kept “inviolate” for “the improvement 
of common schools.” 
33. That the people shall vote on the ques- 
tion of calling a Convention for the revision of 
the Constitution, in 1873, and in every iwenti- 
i shall 


eth year thereatter; and the i 
submit the question to the at any time, 
on the application of of the voters 


voting forthe same at any annual election. 

This first tion was finally ad b 

Ae ae pies fpbnea 

“writ of kdhedh coves shall be pst soe 

right in all caces in which @ discretion is not 

especially conferred upon the court by the 
‘e. : 


a vote of 169 to 17. 
Po sla d “in all 









31. That the “Legislature ehall always have - 


| and-confasion. 





neral laws. ne 
erThe eighth proposition declared that “the 
Legistature shall have no power to omen 
act granting any special charter for banking 
eapeen tea ei eT ate cap- 
stock ‘ 


tions may be formed for such poms or the 
capital stock of chartered banks may be in- 
creased, under ral laws.” 
This proposition was finally adopted, by a 
vote of 153 to 36. 
These wise, moderate, and beneficent reforms, 
in the organic law of Massachusetts, have been | 
defeated by a combination of interests never | 
before united in action. Most of these reforms | 
were borrowed from the Constitutions of the 
new States, or from the new Constitutions of 
the older States. The people of other States 
will be not a little surprised to learn that meas- 
ures so beneficent, so truly Democratic, have 
been voted down by the people of this Common- 
wealth. 
‘ The Whig party originally opposed all 
amendments to the Constitution. In 1850 and 
1851 that party contended against any change 
of the Constitution. When amendments were 
in the Legislatures of 1850 and 1851, 
the members of that party voted them down. 
When a Constitutional Convention was pro. 
posed, they denied its constitutionality, and vo- 
ted against it. All of the proposed amendments, 
however, received in the Convention the sup- 
port of Whig members. When the Convention 
adjourned, several Whig members expressed 
their intention of voting for them. It was the 
opinion of men of ail parties that the amend 
ments would be adopted by an immense major- 
ity. A few days after the adjournment of the 
Convention, a meeting of Whig editors and pol- 
iticians was held in Boston. These politicians 
and editors had somehow been impressed with 
the ridiculous idea that the adoption of the 
amended Constitution would be the ruin of the 
Whig party. A member of the Whig State 
Committee said to a Seward Whig, of New 
York, that “the existence of the Whig party 
depended upon the defeat of the New Consti- 
tution—that its adoption would place the Co- 
alitionists in power for ten years.” At this 
meeting it was resolved upon to oppose the 
amended Constitution. An indiscriminate war- 
a was opened upon the work of the Conven- 
on. 
At the Whig State Convention it was resolv- 
ed to oppose the amendments—to go for amend- 
ments either through the action of the Legisla- 
ture, or by a new Convention. This sudden 
conversion to reform served to delude a portion 
of the progressive Whigs, who were in favor of 
reform. The Whigs were united—the oppo- 
nents of change and the friends of reform join- 
ed hands to defeat the amendments, for which 
many of their delegates in the Convention had 
voted. Perhaps 5,000 out of 60,000 Whigs vo- 
ted for the new Constitution. 
By the general ticket system, Boston elected 
six Senators and forty-four Representatives, on 
one ticket. The new Constitution divided the 
State into single Senatorial dictricts, and the 
cities into districts, for the choice of Represent- 
atives. This blow at the general ticket system, 
by which a few men, the representatives of 
great interests, had been able to control the 
nominations in Boston, and through that dele- 
gation to control the Legislature of the State, 
was the sin of the Convention, in the eyes of 
the conservative leaders of Boston. Power would 
pass from the hands of the few in Boston to the 
people, if the new Constitution should be adopt- 
ed. Of course, State, Beacon, and Milk streets 
poured out money like water, to preserve a sys- 
tem by which the few had been able to control 
Boston and the State. Bat, with all these 
means to control affairs, the Whigs would have 
been powerless to effect the defeat of the amend- 
ments, if they had not received “aid and com- 
fort” from other sources. 
The Hunker Democrats were the first to give 
that “aid-and comfort.” At their State Con- 
vention, held in Boston on the 22d of Septem. 
ber, these men, whose hatred of Anti-Slavery is 
only equalled by their /ove of rum, came out 
against the constitutional amendments. These 
Hunkers hated the new Constitution because it 
was framed by the Coalitionists. They denoun- 
ced it as a Free Soil instrument, framed to put 
the Free Soil party in power. This combina- 
tion of negro-haters and rum-lovers gave about 
5,000 votes—4,000 of whieh were from the 
Democratic party. 

The liquor interests also took the field against 
the new Constitution. The Union Association 
of liquor dealers and distillers, wielding great 
influence in Boston and other large places, came 
out in their organ, the Chronicle, against the 
adoption of the amendments. This Association 
of liquor dealers even wanted the nomination 
and election of 6 Senators and 44 Representa- 
tives in Boston. They were opposed to the 
new Constitution because it broke up the gen- 
eral ticket system, which enabled them to 
wield such commanding influence in Boston 
and in the State. These men hated the Free- 
Soilers because most of them were Maine Law 
men. 

The Catholics, as a body, took the field 
against the New Constitution. Their organ, 
the Pilot, assailed it and its friends. The Cath- 
olics were appealed to, as a body, to vote 
against this Free Soil Constitution. The noto- 
rious O. A. Brownson took the stump, and told 
the lrish voters of Lowell, Quincy, and other 
places, that by the general ticket system they 
could in a few years control the election of 
some 80 members of the Senate and House of 
Representatives, and thus control the State. 
The article concerning sectarian schools gave 
great offence to the Catholics. On the Sabbath 
preceding the election, many of the priests told 
their followers to vote against the new Consti- 
tution; and on Monday, hundreds who had at- 
tended during the previous week meetings, and 
cheered the new Constitution, voted against it. 
This action of the Catholics, so unexpected to 
the men with whom many of them acted, had 
great influence on the result. The vote of Bos- 
ton, Roxbury, Lowell, Blackstone, and other 
towns, where Catholic voters reside, shows the 
power of these voters when they act in union. 

Here we find the Whigs, the Hunkers, the 
Rummies, and the Catholics, combined to de- 
feat the new Constitution, and to crush the 
men who framed it. The motives by which 
this coalition of interests and men were guid- 
ed, are seperent to all men. The merits of 
the new Constitution had nothing whatever to 

‘With the.que:tion. Each of these combined 
inte had its own selfish motives and objecte. 

In ante of all the aid and comfort given to 
the Whigs by the Hunkers, Rummies, and 
Catholics, they had but little hope of defeating 
the reformers. Their meetings were few and 
thinly attended. In this emergency, Mr. Pal- 
frey came to their aid. His pamphlet came 
asa God-send to them in their hour of need. 
Fee oat at it, printed it, and scattered it 

vast over the State. This blow aimed 
by Mr. Palfrey at his old friends, who had 
‘sustained him with heroic fidelity, spirited 
and roused the Whigs. Few Free-Soilers were 
affected by it. They remembered that this was 
not the first blow they had received from the 
same hand. 

Mr. cutlets —— me Sage in : 

pst the new Constitution. His speec 
-was printed by the Whigs. for circulation. 
This, however, was not an pected demon- 

But the most crushing blow came from “C. 
Cushing.” His letter against the Coalition 
completely paralyzed a portion of the Demo- 
cratic party. The party was thrown into doubt 

any of the mest active work- 
ers ceased their labors. Many presses refused 
to put up the Coalition tickets, or took them 
finishing blow to the’ wounded Constitution 
and to its friends. “Te the Administration ha 
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é [concLUDED.] 

DEBATE ON EMANCIPATION, IN THE VIR- 
GINIA LEGISLATURE, IN 1832. 
Extracts from the speech of Thos, J. Randolph, 
of Albemarle. 

I will quote, in part, the statistics of the gen- 
tleman from Dinwiddie, whose accuracy can- 
not be questioned. Judging the future by the 
past, in forty years the colored population in 
Eastern Virginia will exceed the white 200,000. 
In the last furty years, the whites in the same 
district have increased 51 per cent., the blacks 
186 per cent. Forty years ago, the whites ex- 
ceeded the colored, 25,000; the colored now 
exceeds the whites 81,000—a net gain of the 
blacks over the whites, in forty years, of 
106,000 ; and these results, too, during an ex- 
portation of near 260 000 slaves since the year 
1790—now perhaps the fruitful progenitors of 
half a million in other States. By reference to 
Document No. 16, on your table, you will per- 
eéive that, in the year 1830, of that part of the 

pulation of ten years old, and under, the 

lacks exceed the whites 26 per cent. ; over 
that age, only 3 per cent. What a change will 
not eighteen years make for the worse, when 
those children shall be grown; what a change 
will not forty years, with its geometrical pro- 
gression, evolve, when they shall become fathers 
and mothers, and some of them grandmothers? 
If exportation ceases, some of those now within 
the hearing of my voice may live to see the col- 
ored population of Virginia 2,000,000, or 
2,500,000; children now born may live to see 
them 3 000,000, determining their increase by 
their average increase in the United States in 
the last forty years. 

Sir, is not this the case of the salus populi, 
demonstrated to exist in the certain future ¢ 
Who will be so hardy as to assert that, when 
the time arrives, a remedy can be applied? 
Who will say that 2,000,000 can be attempted 
to be removed? ‘They will say to you, long 
before that, “ We will not go.” Here, sir, ap- 
plies that wise maxim of the law, “Venienti 
occurite morbo,” (meet the coming ill.) 

The gentleman has spoken of the increase 
of the female slaves being a part of the profit: 
It is admitted; but no great evil can be avert- 
ed, no good attained, without some inconveni- 
ence. It may be questioned how far it is desi- 
rable to foster and encouraga this branch of 
profit. It is a practice—and an increasing 
practice in parts of Virginia—to rear slaves for 
market. How can an honorable mind, a pa- 
triot, and a lover of his country, bear to see 
this ancient Dominion, rendered illustrious by 
the noble devotion and patriotism of her sons 
in the cause of Liberty, converted into one 
grand menagerie, where men are tv be reared 
for market, like oxen in the shambles? Is it 
better—is it not worse—than the slave trade— 
that trade which enlisted the labor of the good 
and the wise of every creed and every clime to 
abolish it? The trader receives the slave—a 
stranger in language, aspect, and manner— 
from the merchant, who has brought him from 
the interior. The ties of father, mother, hus- 
band, and child, have all been rent in twain. 
Before he receives him, his soul has become 
callous. 

But here, sir, individuals, whom the master 
has known from infancy, with whom he has 
been sporting in the innocent gambols of child- 
hood, who has been accustomed to look to him 
for protection, he tears from the mother’s arms, 
and sells into a strange country, among strange 
people, subject to cruel task-masters. In my 
Opinion, sir, it is much worse. . 

He has compared slave property to a capital 
in money. I wish it were money, sir, or any- 
thing else than what it is. {t is not money; it 
is labor—it is the labor which produces that 
for which money is the representative. The 
interest on money is 4 to 6 per cent. The hire 
of male slaves is about 15 per cent. upon their 
value. In ten years, or less, you have returned 
your principal, with interest. Thus it is with 
much of the one hundred millions of property, 
the loss of which the gentleman has so elo- 
quently depicted in ruining the country. He 
has attempted to justify Slavery here, because 
it exists in Africa, and Has stated that it exists 
all over the world. Upon the same principle, 
he could justify Mahometanism, with its plurali- 
ty of wives, petty wars for plunder, robbery, 
and murder, or any other of the abominations 
and enormities of savage tribes. Does Slavery 
exist in any part of civilized Europe? No, sir, 
in no part of it. America is the only civilized 
Christian nation that bears the opprobrium. 
In every other country, where civilization and 
Christianity have existed together, they have 
erased it from their codes, they have blotted it 
from the page of their history. 

The gentleman has appealed to the Christian 
religion in justification of Slavery. I would 
ask him upon what part of those pure dostrines 
does he rely, to which of those sublime pre- 
cepts does he advert, to sustain his position ? 
Is it that which teaches charity, justice, and 
good-will to all; or is it that which teaches, 
“that ye do unto others as ye would they should 
do unto you?” 


Extracts from the speech of Henry Berry, of 
Jefferson. 

Sir, I believe that no cancer on the physical 
body was ever more certain, steady, and fatal 
in its progress, than is this cancer on the po- 
litical body of the State of Virgipia. It is eat- 
ing into her very vitals. And shall we admit 
that the evil is past remedy ? Shall we act the 
part of a puny patient, suffering under the 
ravages of a fatal disease, who would say the 
remedy is too painful, the dose too nauseous, I 
cannot bear it; who would close his eyes in 
despair, and give himself up to death? No, 
sir; I would bear the knife and the cautery, 
for the sake of health. 

I believe it is high time that this subject 
Should be discussed and considered by the 
people of Virginia. I believe that the people 
are awakened on the subject, but not alarmed ; 
I believe they will consider it calmly, and de- 
cide upon it correctly. Sir, I have no fears, 
now, for any general results from any efforts 
at insurrection, by this unfortunate class of our 
population. I know that we have the power to 
crush any such effort at a blow. I know that 
any such effort on their part, at this day, will 
end in the annihilation of all concerned in it; 
and [ believe our greatest security now, is in 
their knowledge of these things—in their 
knowledge of their own weakness, 

Pass as severe laws as you will, to keep these 
unfortunate greatures in ignorance, it is vain, 
unless you can extinguish that spark of intel- 
Jeet which God has given them. Let any man 
who advocates Slavery, examine the system of 
laws which we have adopted (from stern ne- 
cessity, it may be said) towards these crea- 
tures, and he may shed a tear upon that; and 
would to God, sir, the memory of it might be 
blotted out forever. Sir, we have, as far as 
possible, closed every avenue by which light 
might enter their minds; we have only to go 
one ae further to extinguish the capacity to 
see the light, and our work would be completed ; 
they would then be reduced to the level of the 
beasts of the field, and we should be safe; and 
I am not certain that we would not do it, if we 
could find out the necessary process—and that 
under the plea of necessity, But, sir, this is 
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the speech of James McDowell, jr., 
he Sf Rockridge 
Who, sir, that looks at this property as a 
legislator, and marks its effect upon our nation- 
al advance, but weeps over it as the worst of 
atrimonies ? Who that looks to this unhappy 
dage of our unhappy poor in the midst of 
our society, and thinks of its incidents and its 
issues, but weeps over it as a curse upon him 
who inflicts as upon him who suffers it ? 
If I am to judge from the tone of our debate, 
from the concessions op all hands expressed, 
there is not a man in this body—not one, per- 
haps, that is even represented here—who would 
not have thanked the generations that hve 
gone before us, if, acting as public men, they 
had brought this bondage to a close —who 
would ‘not have thanked them, if, acting as pri- 
vate men, on private notions, they had relin- 
quished the property which their mistaken 
kindness has devolved upon us. Proud as are 
the names, for intellect and patriotism, which 
enrich the volumes of our history, and reveren- 
tially as we turn to them at thfs period of 
waning reputation, that name, that man, above 
all parallel, would have been the chief, who 
could have blotted out this curse from his coun- 
try—those, above all others, would have re- 
ceived the homage of an eternal gratitude, 
who, casting away every suggestion of petty 
interest, had broken the yoke which in an evil 
hour had been imposed, and had translated, as 
a free man, to another continent, the outcast 
and the wretched being who burdens ours with 
his presence, and defiles it with his crimes. 


But, sir, it has been otherwise appointed. 
Slavery has come down to us from our fathers, 
and the question now is, Shall we, in turn, 
hand it over to our children—hand it over to 
them, aggravated with every attribute of evil? 
Shall we perpetuate the calamity we deplore, 
and become to pesterity the objects, not of 
kindness, but of cursing ? 

Sir, you may place the slave where you 
please—you may dry up, to your utmost, the 
fountains of his feelings, the springs of his 
thought—you may close upon his mind every 
avenue to knowledge, and cloud it over with 
artificial night—you may yoke him to your 
labor, as the ox, which liveth only to work, and 
worketh only to live—you may put him under 
any process, which, without destroying his 
value as a slave, will debase and crush him as 
a rational being—you may do this, and the 
idea that he was born to be free will survive it 
all. It is allied to his hope of immortality—it 
is the ethereal part of his nature, which op- 
pression cannot reach—it is a torch lit up in 
his soul by the hand of the Deity, and never 
meant to be extinguished by the hand of man. 

* ¥ * * * 

If gentlemen do not see nor feel the evil of 
Slavery whilst this Federal Union laste, they 
will see and feel it when it is gone; they will 
see and suffer it then, in a magnitude of deso- 
lating power, to which the “ pestilence that 
walketh at noonday” would be a blessing—to 
which the malaria that is now threatening ex- 
tinction to the “eternal city,” as the proud one 
of the Pontiffs and the Csars is called, would 
be as refreshing and as balmy as the first breath 
of spring to the chamber of disease. 

It has been frankly and unquestionably de- 
clared, from the very commencement of this 
debate, by the moet hecided enemies of aboli- 
tion themselves, as well as others, that this 
property is an “evz/’”’—that it is a dangerous 
property. Yes, sir; so dangerous has it been 
represented to be, even by those who desire to 
retain it, that we have’ been reproached for 
speaking of it otherwise than in fireside 
whispers—reproached for entertaining debate 
upon it in this Hall; and the discussion of it 
with open doors, and to the general ear, has 
been charged upon us as a climax of rash- 
ness and folly, which threatens issues of ca- 
lamity to our country. It is, then, a danger- 
ous property. No one disguises the danger 
of this property—that it is inevitable, or that 
it is increasing. How, then, is the Govern- 
ment to avert it? By a precautionary and 
preventive legislation, or by permitting it to 
“grow with our growth” until it becomes in- 
tolerable, and then correcting it by the sword? 
In the one way or the other—by the peaceful 
process of legislation or the bloody one of the 
bayonet our personal and public security 
must be maintained against the dangers of this 
property. 

[After meeting, in an impressive and digni- 
fied manner, the facetious remarks of another 
member of the House, who considered the in- 
surrection asa “petty affair,” and wished, by 
his wit, to turn the whole scene into ridicule, J. 
McDowell read a number of extracts from let- 
ters, written by and to the most distinguished 
characters in the State, respecting the dismay 
and terror which almost universally pervaded 
the minds of the citizens in every part of the 
State. He then proceeded :] 

Now, sir, ask you—I ask gentlemen—in 
conscience to say, Was this a “ petty affair?” 
I ask you whether that was a petty affair which 
startled the feelings of your whole population ; 
which threw a portion of it into alarm—a por- 
tion of it into panic ; which wrung out from an 
affrighted people the thrilling cry, day afser 
day conveyed to your Executive, “We are in 
peril of our lives, send us arms for defence.” 
Was that a “petty affair,” which drove fami- 
lies from their homes, which assembled women 
and children in crowds, and without shelter, at 
places of common refuge, in every condition of 
weakness and infirmity, under every suffering 
which want and pain and terror could inflict, 
yet willing to endure all—willing to meet death 
from famine, death from climate, death from 
hardships—preferring anything, rather, to the 
horrors of meeting it from a domestic assassin ? 
Was that.a “ petty affair,’ which erected a 
peaceful and confiding portion of the State into 
a tnflitary camp; whith outlawed from pity 
the unfortunate beings whoee brothers had of- 
fended; which barred every door, penetrated 
every bosom with fear or suspicion ; which so 
banished every sense of security from every 
man’s dwelling; that, let a hoof or a horn but 
break upon the silence of the night, and an 
aching throb would be driven to the heart, the 
husband would look to his weapon, and the 
mother would shudder and weep upon her 
cradle! 

Was it the fear of Nat Turner, and his delu- 
ded drunken handfal ‘of fellows, which pro- 
duced, or sould produce, such effects? Was it 
this that induced distant counties, where the 
very name of Southampton was strange, to arm 
and equip fora struggle? No, sir ; it was the 
suspicion ete 7 attached to the slave him- 
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mysterious po Aten around the Saesee- 
tic hearth? Because a sense of security re- 
quired, or was thought to require, this course. 
Why, sir, is this mystery now d ed? Why | 
has the grave opened its “ ponderous and mar- 
ble jaws?” Why is the subject openly and 
freely discussed in every place, and under every 
form? Because a general sense of insecurity 
pervades the land, and our citizens are deeply 
impressed *with the belief that something must 
be done. The numerous petitions and memo- 
rials which crowd your table furnish abundant 
evidence of this truth. They may mistake the 
remedy, but they indicate most cleariy that 
some action is penne required at our 
hands—that the evil has attained a magnitude 
which demands all the skill and energy of 
prompt and able legislation. It is contended, 
on the other hand, that nothing efficient can 
be accomplished, and.that any proceedings by 
this Legislature will reduce the value of prop- 
erty, and endanger the security of the people. 
With respect to the first consideration, he would 
say that the price of property can never be in- 
juriously affected by a system which would 
operate on that portion only of the slaves who 
belong to masters desirous to liberate them, or 
to sell them for their own benefit, at a reduced 
price. The effect, if any, upon the residue, 
must be to enhance their value. As to the 
other and more serious objection, he would re- 
mark that it constitutes, and must forever con- 
stitute, an obstacle to abolition, requiring all the 
wisdom and discretion of Legislature and 
people; but the removal of free blacks, or the 
purchase and deportation of slaves, can involve 
no danger. If, indeed, the whole fabric shall 
totter to its fall, when touched by the gentlest 
hand, it must rest on a precarious foundation. 
If danger lurks uuder just, benignant legisla- 
tion, aiming to relieve both master and slave— 
to combine justice with humanity—will the 
period ever come when it will be safe to act ? 

But, admitting the subject cannot be ap- 
proached without danger now, the great ques- 
tion for us to determine is, whether, by delay, 
it may not become fearfully worse, and in pro- 
cess of time attain a magnitude far transcend- 
ing our feeble powers. We owe it to our chil- 
dren to determine whether we or they shall 
incur the hazard of attempting something. 
Gentlemen say, Let things alone; the evil will 
correct itself. Sir, we may let things alone, 
but they will not let us alone. We cannot cor- 
rect the march of time, nor stop the current of 
events. We cannot change the course of na- 
ture, nor prevent the silent but sure operation 
of causes now at work.” 


Extracts from the speech of Philip A. Bolling, 
of Buckingham. 


The time will eome—and it may be sooner 
than many are willing to belieye—when this 
oppressed and degraded race cannot be held as 
they now are—when a change will be effected, 
by means abhorrent, Mr. Speaker, to you, and 
to the feelings of eyery good man. 

The wounded adder will recoil, and sting 
the foot that tramples upon it. The day is fast 
approaching, when those who oppose all action 
upon this subject, and, instead of aiding in de- 
vising some feasible plan for freeing their coun- 
try from an acknowledged curse, cry “ impos- 
sible” to every plan suggested, will curse their 
perverseness and lament their folly. 

Those gentlemen who hug Slavery to their 
bosoms, and “roll it as 3 sweet morsel under 
their tongues,” have been very lavish in their 
denunciations of all who are for stirring one 
inch on this subject. 

There is, sir, a “still, small voice,” which 
speaks to the heart of man in a tone tgo clear 
and distinct to be disregarded. It him 
that every system of Slavery is based upon in- 
justice and oppression. If gentlemen disregard 
it now, and lull their consciences to sleep, they 
may be aroused to a sense of their danger 
when it is too late to repair their errors. 

However the employment of slave labor 
might be defended, gentlemen would not, could 
not, justify the traffic in human beings. High- 
minded men should disdain to hold their fel- 
low-creatures as articles of traffic, disregarding 
all the ties of blood and affection, tearing asun- 
der all those sympathies dear to men—dividing 
husbands and wives, parents and children, as 
they would cut asunder a piece of cotton cloth, 
They have hearts and feelings, like other men. 
How many a broken heart, how manya Rachel, 
mourns, because her house is left unto her des- 
olate! The time has come when these feelings 
could not be suppressed—the day would come 
when they could not be resisted. Slavery was, 
and had long been, offensive to the moral feel- 
ings of a large proportion of the community. 
Their lips had been sealed, but their minds had 
been unfettered; many had thought, and 
thought deeply, on the subject. This, sir, is a 
Christian community. They read in their 
Bibles, “ Da unto all men as you would have 
them do unto you,” and this golden rule and 
Slavery are hard to reconcile. Gentlemen may, 
perhaps, curl the lip of scorn at such consider- 
ations ; but such a fecling existed in Virginia, 
Extracts from the speech of Charles J. Faulkner, 

of Berkley. 

Mystery in State affairs, I have always con- 
sidered impolitic and unwise. It is unsuited to 
the genius of this Governmént, which is based 
upon the rights of the people to a free and full 
examination of whatever concerns their inter- 
est and happiness. Sir, they pay you for your 
counsel; they have a right to it. If there be 
danger, let us know it, and prepare for the 
worst, If Slavery can be eradicated, * * * 
* * * * ietus get rid of it. If it cannot, 
let that melancholy fact be distinctly ascer- 
tained; and let those who are, we have been 
told, now awaiting with painful solicitude the 
result of your determination, pack up their 
household goods, and find among the forests 
and prairies of the West that security and re- 
pose which their native land does not afford. 

Wherever the voice of»your people has been 
heard, since the agitation of this question, it 
has sustained your determination, and called 
for the present inquiry. ] have heard of courts, 
meotings, county petitions, and coynty momo- 
rials. I have heard from the north, the east, 
and the south. They are all, with*one voice, 
against the continuance of Slavery—none for 
it. The press, too—that mirror of public sen- 
timent—that concentrated ‘will of a whole com- 
munity—has been heard from one extremity of 
the State to the other. Its power is with us; 
its moral force is united, efficient, and encour- 
aging. 

Again, sir, I ask, what new fact has oc- 
curred—what new light has dawned upon the 
gentleman from Mecklenburg—that we should 
be called upon to retrace our course, and to 
disappoint the hopes which our first manly de- 
cision gave? Does not the same evil exist? Is 
it not perenne Does not every day give it 
permanency and force? Is it not rising, like 
a heavy and portentous cloud. above the hori- 
zon, extending its deep and sable volumes 
athwart the a. and astro. hy its smpene- 
trable folds the active materials of elemental 
war? And yet shall we be requested to close 
our eyes to the danger, and, without an effort, 
without even an inquiry, to yield to the im- 
pulses of a dark and withering despair? Sir, 
is this manly legislation? Is it correct? Is it 
honest legislation? Is it acting with that fidel- 
ity to our constituents which their sacred in- 
terest requires ? . : 

Sir, if this evil, great as it is, was even sta- 
tionary—if the worthy ey from Meck- 
lenburg and Bruns [Mr. Gholson]} could 
ive us any assurance that it would not increase 
until it reaches @ point which is too horrible to 
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“Sold by dealers generally. J. BRYAN & CO., Roch- 
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sions, and to our feelin There is not 1» A beautiful Engraving in each Number. 
county, not a town, not a ne per, not a firc- HE G@ AGE has been abundantly honored 
side, in the State, where the subject isnot fully’ * by whe approbation of tho Kest judges; it has 
2 ' been noune » be sound and vigorous; vario 
and eee canvassed ; -_ shall we, Ma pall terteining: full of spirit and life ; uniting the 
constitutional inquest of the Commonwealth, laqualities which gratify the scholar, the philosopher, 


sworn to make a true inquiry into all the griev- | 


ances of the people, and to the best of our abil- 
ity to apply the remedy—shall we alone be 
found to chrink from this inquiry ? 

The member from whose speech we gave the 
last after contrasting the prosperity and 
comfort of the free States over those involved in 


Sla inently asks: “To what, sir, is all 
this bable?” and emphatically replies: 
“To that vice in the organization of society, b 


which one half of its inhabitants are engage’, 
in interest and feeling, against the other half; 
to that unfortunate state of society in which 
free men regard labor as disgraceful, and slaves 
shrink from it as a burden tyrannically imposed 
upon them;” “to condition of things in 
which half a million of your population can feel 
no sympathy wi society in the prosperity of 
which they are forbidden to participate, and no 
attachment to a Government at whose hands they 
receive nothing but tnjustice.” 

Mr. Favixnen. * * * * * & & % 
Sir, shall we be told that the West has no caure 
for alarm—that the character and pursuits of 
our people present insuperable obstacles to the 
existence of an excessive slaye population 
amongst us? Sir, the suggestion is false ; it is 
contradicted by the past history of that portion 
of the State—by uniform observation and ex- 
perience. The slave population has increased, 
since 1790, in the country weet of the Blue 
Ridge, in a ratio over the whites, equal to its 
increase in other portions of Virginia. It has 
increased in a ratio alarming to every western 
patriot. In 1790. there were, west of the Blue 


1830, it appears that we have now 53,437. It 
has thus nearly quadrupled in forty years. If 
such is the result of the ordinary sources oi 
the increase of that population—exposed to 
continual drain, as has been the case with ue, 
by exportation to the Southern markets—what, 
I pray you, will be the ratio of its increase, now 
that the Southern markets are closed, and the 
flood-gates of an eastern redundancy are opened 
upon us? [t presents a prospect too horrible 
to contemplate. 


HONEY BEE FEED. 
A™ person who will send his address, and one 
dollar. in an envelope, post paid, to E. JORDAN, 
Newbury, Vermont, shall have sent him by mail, 
post paid, in return, a paper informing him—1st, how 
to make four qualities of feed for bees, costing from 
3 to 6 cents per lb., from which good honey is pro- 
duced; 2d, giving information how to use the feed 
with any common hive, with drawers; 3d, giving in- 
formation how to prevent fighting and robbing while 
in the process of feeding Knowing that multitudes 
are desirous to obtain the above information, and 
that it is more than an equivalent for the dollar 
asked, no apology is needed for this notice. Please 
send a gold dollar, or a current bill on some New 
England bank, when possible. 
E. JORDAN. 


ov. 17. 
IMPORTANT DISCOVERY! 
RELIEF IN TEN MINUTES!! 

RYAN’S PULMONIC WAFERS are unfailing 
in the cure of Coughs, Colds, Asthma, Bronchi- 
tis, Sore Throat, Hoarseness, Difficult Breathing, In- 
cipient Consumption, and Diseases of the Lungs. 
They have no taste of medicine, and any child will 
take them. Thousands have been restored to health 
that had before despaired. Testimony given in hun- 
dreds of cases. A single dose relieves in ten minutes. 
Ask for Bryan’s Pulmonic Wafers—the original 
and only genuine is stamped ‘‘ Bryan.’ Spurious 
kinds are offered for sale. Twenty-five cents a box. 





ester, N. Y., Proprietors. Wholesale by R.S. T. CIS. 
SEL, Druggist, Georgetown, D. C., and C. WISE- 


and the man of business, with those which recom. 

mend it to their wives and children. We shall now 

endeavor to add to these intrinsic excellenccs tha 

greater attractions of Art, and, beginning with 1854, 

Every Number wiil contain an Impression from 
a beautiful Steel Plate. 


The 52 Plates a year will alone be worth the price 
of subscription. 

This work ig made up of the elaborate and stato] 
essays of the Edinburgh, Quarterly, and other Re 
views; and Blackwood s noble criticisms on poe “ad, 
his keen political commentaries, highly wro, ht 
tales, and vivid descriptions of rural and moyy;.: 
scenery; and the contributions to literature, pict, 5 
and common life, by the sagacious Sperry 0 


bh 
sparkling Examiner, the judicious Athen, - 
busy and indastrious Literary Gaze'te, the sendin 
and comprehensive Britannia, the sober and aia? 
able Christian Observer ; these are intermixed « th 
the military and naval reminiscences of the United 
Service, and with the best articles of the Dublin Uns 
versity, New Monthly, Fraser's, Tait’s, Ainsworth. 
Hood's, and Sporting Mugazines, and of Chambers 
admirable Journal. We do not consider it beneath 
our dignity to borrow wit and wisdom from Pan,} 
and, when we think it good enough, wake use of the 
thunder of The Times. We shail increase our yari- 
ety by importations from the continent of Europe 
and from the new growth of the British colonies, | 


THE LIVING AGE is published every Saturday 
by LITTELL, SON, & COMPANY, corner of Tro. 
mont and Bromfield streets, Boston. Price 124 cents 
a number, or six dollars a year in advance. Lemit- 
tances for any period will be thankfully received and 
promptly attended to. 


POSTAGE FREE. 


We will send the Living Age, postage free, to all 
subscribers within the United States who remit in 
advance, directly to the office of publication, the sum 
of six dollars; thus placing our distant subseribers 
on the same footing as those nearer to us, and making 


the whole country our neighborhood. 
Dec. 1. LITTELL, SON, & CO., Boston 


THE GREAT BRITISH QUARTERLIES 
AND BLACKWOOD’S MAGAZINE. 
Important Reduction in the Rates of Postage # 

EONARD SCOTT & Co., No. 54 Gold st tt, 

New York, continue to publish the following 

British Periodicals. viz: 
The London Quarterly Reyiew (Conservative) 
The Edinburgh Review (Whig.) 
The North British Review (Free Church.) 
The Westminster Review (Liberal.) 
Blackwood’s Edinburgh Magazine (Tory.) 
These Reprints have now been in successful opera- 
tion in this country for ¢wenty years, and their circu- 
lation is constantly on the increase, notwithstanding 
thé competition they encounter from American peri- 
odicals of a similar class, and of numerous Ee/ect 
and Magazines made up of selections from foreign 
riodicals. This fact shows clearly the high estimation 
in which they are held by the intelligent reading 
public, and affords a guarantee that they are estab- 
lished on a firm basis, and will be continued withont 
interruption. 
Although these works are distinguished by the po- 
litical shades above indicated, yet but a smal! porti 
of their contents is devoted to political subjects. 
is their /iterary character which gives them their chief 
value, and in that they stand confessedly far above 
all other journals of their class. Blechweed, still un- 
der the masterly guidance of Christopher North, main- 











tains its ancient celebrity, and is at this time unusu- 
ally attractive, from the serial works of Bulwer and 
other literary notables, written for that Magazine, and 
first appearing in its columns both in Great Britain 


and in the United States. Such works as “ The Cax- 


tons” and “ My New Novel,’ both by Bulwer; “‘ My 
Peninsular Medal,” “The Green Hand,” and other 


serials, of which numerous rival editions are issued by 
the leading publishers in this country, have to be re- 
printed by those publishers from the pages of Bisck- 
wood, after it has been issued by Messrs. Scott & Co., 
so that subscribers to the Reprint of that Magazine 
may always rely upon having the earliest reading of 
these fascinating tales. - 
TERMS. 
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MAN, Druggist, Baltimore. Oct. 20—3mi 
WANTED. 

A GENTLEMAN who has been a working member 
of the Liberty and Free Democratic parties the 

last ten years, who has considerable ability as a wri- 

ter, desires a situation as Editor of a Free Democratic 

paper. Good references and testimonials given. Ad- 

dress E., Felicity, Clermont county, Ohio. Nov. 24. 





GEO, M, SLOAN, J.C, IRVINE, 
LOAN & IRVINE, Attorneys at Law, No. 284 
Main street, Cincinnati, Ohio. ’ 

References: Dr. George Fries, Alexander H. Mc 
Guffey, A. McKenzie, Graham & McCoy, Cincinnati, 
Ohio; Smith & Sinclair, Smith, Bageley, & Co., Pitts- 
burgh ; N. D, Morgan, Auditor of State of Ohio; Geo 
N. McCook, Attorney General of Ohio, Columbus; J. 
G. Hussey, President Forest City Bank, Hussey & 
Sinclair, Mason & Estep, Cleveland. Dec. 1. 





$500 TO $2,000 A YEAR. 
A Chance to Make Money and Do Good! 
MORE THAN 100 KINDS OF 
POPULAR BOOKS FOR THE PEOPLE. 


BX Agents, Colporteurs, and Canvassers, can be 
sure of pleasant and profitable business for the 
easuing winter, by engaging in the sale of our publi- 
cations. They are all good books, well printed, well 
bound, and very popular. Scarcely a family in the 
country but would be glad to buy one or more of 
them, when brought to their door. 

We have a noble army engaged in pushing forward 
the noble work of supplying pure, wholesome litera. 
ture, and thus uprooting the thousands of “ yellow 
covers’’ which our young men and maidens: have 
heen obliged to procure, in the absence of other 
reading. 

From five to ten dollars a day can actually be 
cleared by the operation, where perseverance, indus- 
try, and skill, are exercised. 

To the wnznitiated in the great art of selling books 
we would say, that we present a scheme for money 
making which is far better than all the gold mines of 
California or Australia. 

Those desiring agencies will, for further particu. 
lars, address 

DERBY & MILLER, Auburn, N. Y,, or 
DERBY, ORTON, & MULLIGAN, 
Dec. ], Buffalo, N. Y. 
PROSPECTUS OF THE CLEVELAND COM- 
MERCIAL, 
VOL. II—ENLARGED AND IMPROVED. 
AS this is an age of progress and improvement, the 

\ proprietor of the Commercial intends that it shall 
keep fully up with the age, and, with this view, will 
commence a new yolume in a few weeks, enlarged in 
size and improved in form. It will be a quarto form, 
or eight pages, and contain forty columns nearly the 
present length, instead of twenty-eight, as at present 

It wiil maintain its present character in relation to 
all parties and sects, which has given such general 
satisfaction to friends, and almost entirely escaped 
censure from enemies, if it has any, viz: 


Liberality towards all, and Independence of all. 


The editor will not attempt to dictate to any, nor sub- 
mit to dictation from any, 

Great pains will be taken to furnish its readers, ai 
an early day, with all 


General, Commercial, Political, Domestic, and 
Foreign News, 


of interest or importance. It will contain an exten- 
sive Wholesale Price Current and Bank Note List, 
carefully corrected each week, which the immense 
and rapidly increasing business of Cleveland will ren- 
der of great interest and importance to business men 
throughout the State, and especially the northern 
and central portions of it. 

A garefyl selection of the best Miscellany, from a 
large exchange list of magazines and newspapers, wil] 
constitute an interesting feature of the Commercial, 
with the view of making it a welcome visiter to the 
family circle. 

The change of form, from folio to quarto, will make 
it much more convenient for stitching and binding, 
and each volume will be a 


Scrap Book of Choice Articles of Prose, Poetry, 
and Statzstics, 


and such items of news as will be interesting and use- 
tul for future reference. 

The selected Miscellany will not be of the tragic 
nor of the sickly sentimental kind, but such as will 
tend to refine and ennoble the feelings. No jest or 
anecdote offensive to delicacy will be intentionally 
admitted to its columns. P 

Another equally interesting and important feature 
of it will be a cordial support of the Greatest Reform 
of the Age— TEMPERANCE — not only by original 
and selected articles, but by contributions from per- 
* of great ability, who have kindly promised their 





Among its contributors are— 
Mrs. C. M. Severance, of Cleveland. 
Mrs. H. F. M. Brown, do. 
Mrs. Olivia Turner, do. 
Mrs. Frances D. Gage, of St. Louis, Mo. 
Mrs. Jane Frohock, of Mt. Carrol], Dl. = * 
Miss Harriet N. Torrey, of Welshfield, Ohio: 
Miss Antoinette L. Brown, of South Butler, N.Y. 


: Terms to Office and Mail Subseribers. 
Single copies, per annum ~ - $2 00 
Three do. ree. : . os 5 00 
Five do. do. - - - - 8 00 

ny do... -do....« = » » --- 15 00 
Twelve do. do.  (toome address) 15 00 
To city subscribers, furnished by carrier 2 50 


GS* Subseribers for six or even three months will 
be received at the same rates, but all subscriptions 
must be paid in advance. ‘ 

; H. M. ADDISON, 


. Editor and Proprietor. 
Cleveland, October 1, 1853. 
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be past nine years. 


For any one of the three Reviews 

For any two - - - . 

For any three - - : 

For all four of the Reviews 

For Blackwood’s Magazine 

For Blackwood and three Reviews 

For Blackwood and the four Reviews 

For Farmer's Guide, complete, 22 number: 
CLupBinc.—A discount of 25 peg cent. from the 

above prices will be allowed .to cluSs ordering four 


— 
aoetweuaw> 


or more copies of any one or more of the above works. 
Thus: four copies of Blackwood or one Review will 
be sent to one address for $9, four copies of the four 
Reviews and Blackwood for $30, and so on 
POSTAGE 
To any part of the United States on Blackwood, 24 
cents per annum; cn either of the Reviews, 14 cents. 
Remittances and communications should be alweys 


addressed, post paid, to the publishers, 
LEONARD SCOTT & CO., 79 Fulton st., N. ¥ 
Entrance, 54 Gold street. 

N. B.—L. 5S. & Co. have recently published, and have 
now for sale, the Farmer's Guiac, by Henry Stephens, 
of Edinburgh, and Professor Norton, of Yale College, 
New Haven, complete in two volumes, royal octavo, 
containing 1,600 pages, 14 steel and 600 wood engra- 
vings. Price, in muslin binding, $6; in paper covers, 
for the mail. $5. : Sep. 29 





MINING AGENCY, 
New York, 110 Broadway, Rooms Nos. 8 ena 


HIS Agency is established for the purchase an 
sale, on commission, of unimproved Mines ar 
Mining Stock in Companies organized and at work 
also, for furnishing all kinds of Machinery and Minin 
Tools, as ordered ; also, the Chemical Analysis of Ore 
and other substances, as forwarded from any part « 
the country. 

A printed circular, giving full explanations, will be 
sent in answer to any post-paid letter exclozing one 
three cent Post Office stamp. 

I. R. BARBOUR & CO 

July 21. No. 110 Broadway, New York 
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STAR AND ADAMANTINE CANDLES, ¢ 
LARD OIL 
ARD OIL of the finest quality, in good shipping 
order. Star and Adamantine Candles, //é 
weight, 16 ounces to the pound. These candlex are 
excellent for all climates, especially California, Bra- 
sil, the East and West Indies, and Africa. Orders for 
any ee executed promptly. 
THOMAS EMERY, Lard Oi) and Sta 
March 24. Candle Manufacturer, Cincinnat', 0. 


A. ARNOLD, PATENT AGENT, 
ONTINUES the business of furnishing Drawings, 
XU Specifications, Caveats, Conveyances, and precu- 
ring Patents. He attends to all business usuaily re- 





quired to be transacted with the Patent Office. Mod- 
elz forwarded by Express, and letters containing @ 
fee of five dollars, are promptly attended to. Persons 
writing from a distance should give their town, coun- 
ty, and State, legibly. _ 

Refer to Hon. Thomas J. Rusk, Hon. C. F, James, 


8. Senate. 


and Hon. P. Allen, U. 
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AYER’S CHERR® PECTORAL 
FOR THE RAPID CURE OF 
COUGHS, COLDS, HOARSENESS, BRONCHITIS, 
WHOOPING COUGH, CROUP, ASTHMA, AND 
CONSUMPTION. 


HIS remedy is offered to the community with the 
T confidence wo feel in an article which seldom 
fails to realize the happiest effects that can be desired. 
So wide is the field of its usefulness and so numerous 
the cases of its cures, that almost every section of the 
country abounds in persons, publicly known, who 
have been restored from alarming and even desperate 
diseases of the lungs by its use. When once tried, its 
superiority over every other medicine of its kind is too 


apparent to escape observation ; and where its virtues 
are known, the public no longer hesitaté what ant 
dote to employ for the distressing and dangerous al- 


fections of the pulmonary organs which are incident 

to our climate. ive 
Nothing has called louder for the earnest inquiry 

of medical men, than the alarming prevalence and 


fatality of consumptive complaints, nor has any one 
class of diseases had more of their investigation and 
care. But as yet no adequate remedy had been pro- 
vided, on which the public could depend for protection 
from’ uttacks upon the respiratory organs, until the 
introduction of the CHERRY PECTORAL. Thi 
ticle is the product of a long, Jaborious, and I beli ve 
successful endeavor to furnish che community wit 
such aremedy. Of this last statement the American 
people are now themselves prepared to judge, and i 
appeal with confidence to their decision. If there is 
any dependence to be placed in what men oi every 





hic ar. 
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class and station certify it has done for them ; 1 we 
can trust our own senses, when we see dangerous af: 
fections of the throat and lungs yield to it; if we can 

lepend on the assurance of intelligent physicians, who 


make it their business to know; in short, if there is 
any reliance on anything, then is it irrefutably prove? 
that this medicine does relieve and does cure the ciass 
of diseases it is designe for, beyond any and all oth- 
ors that are known to mankind. If this be true, * 
cannot be too freely published, nor be too widely 


known. The afflicted should know '. someay 
that cures is priceless to them. Parents “yer wand 
£ sn0u 


it: i ildren are ‘priceless to them. 2 
Siamese, re. health 2 be priced to no one. Not 
only should it be circulated here, but prarypbere— 
not only in this country, but in all countries. H« W 
faithfully we haye acted on this conviction, is 
shown in the fact that already this article has made 
the circle of the globe. The sun nover sets on its 
limits. No continent is without it, and but few peo- 
ples. Although not in so general use in other nations 
as in this, it is employed by the more intelligent in 
almost all civilized countries. It is extensively ~ 
ployed in both Americas—in Europe, Asia, hes 
‘Australia, and the far-off islands of the sea. 11% 
as dear to its possessors there as here. and they eresP 
at a valuable remedy with even more avidity, io 
like most preparations of its kind. it is an onpessiys 
composition of costly material. Still it 18 @ were 7] 
the public at a reasonably low price; and, wha : < 
y more importance to them, its soul's . mee 
guffered to decline from its original standard 0 net 
ee ee pepe ~ modivade heretofore, 
is as good as ever has | wer 
peyesyemt capable of Basking. Soiaetns yng 
n main es ° 
, in taining it in ~ alto he a a 
HERR CTORAL can re 
eT. t es ever been had by 
to its cures, P 
By p this dourse, I have the hope <4 
some in world, as well as the satisfaction 
bel that mach has been done already. , 
J. C. AVER, Chemist, Lowell, been 
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